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On the Problems and Dangers 
of Our Day 


His Houiness, Pope Pius XII 


An address to the College of Cardinals on the Feast of St. Eugene, June 2, 1947 


NCE again the recurrence of the Feast of Our holy predecessor 

and heavenly patron provides Us with the occasion, Venerable 
Brethren, of dwelling for a while with you on the great questions and 
the tremendous happenings of the day, and on the dangers that threaten 
the whole world. 

May the outpouring of Our mind and heart, which finds an echo 
in the thoughts and sentiments so happily expressed to Us by your 
venerable Dean, be for each of you, Our intimate counsellors and 
faithful helpers, and for Ourselves, a stimulus to continue with renewed 
confidence, greater energy and calm dedication that apostolic work 
which today more than ever weighs on all the toilers in the Lord’s 
Vineyard, all the ministers of the sanctuary. 

The year 1947—-what judgment shall the future ages pass on it? 
It has almost reached half of its course, and-up to now, to the time 
of speaking, has it brought anything else to the world except the 
apparently irreconcilable opposition between the mighty onrush of 
problems in which it is sinking and entangled, and the humiliating 
lack of solution for them? 
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The verdict of history will be in accordance with the results com- 
ing from the events and discussions of the months which still remain, 

Future generations will either bless or curse it; they will bless it if it 
means for the great human family a starting point toward the re- 
awakening of the sentiment of brotherhood establishing an order of 
law and peace worthy of men, useful and beneficial for all; they will 
curse it, on the other hand, if it means a gradual decline into those 
stagnant marshes of discord and violence from whose murky depths 
there can only arise sinister and harmful forebodings of new and 
incalculable calamities. 


SECURITY 

The wounds caused by the war have not yet been healed: indeed, 
some of them have rather been deepened and inflamed. 

Was there ever before so much talk of universal security which 
should have been the fruit of victory? But where is it to be found? 
Have feelings of uncertainty and the fear of war vanished or, at any 
rate, have they diminished? If things are considered as they really 
are, it must be admitted that it is not possible, even with the best of 
good will, to establish immediately that security for which the human 
race so ardently longs. 

Then, in that case, let not those postwar and peace methods be 
employed which have nothing to do with punishing the criminals of 
the war but which create bitter disillusionment, especially among those 
who had no responsibility for the past regimes under which they 
themselves were persecuted and oppressed. 

How, indeed, does one help in establishing universal security by 
heaping up on its very foundations mighty ruins—not only material 
ones but the ruins of living human beings? How can a Europe feel 
safe whose members are a prey to despair and to discouragement, the 
dark and dismal forces of disintegration which the revolutionaries of 
tomorrow will easily exploit, just as those of yesterday did? 

We well know, indeed, the extent and gravity of the unspeakable 
horrors with which the defeated system covered the face of Europe; 
nor do we wish to lessen the enormity of its guilt. But how is it 
possible for the victorious nations, in their turn, to adopt or tolerate 
the methods of hate and violence on which that system lived and 
thrived, or how can they use the weapons which aroused their righteous 
indignation when employed in the hands of others? What sensible 
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man would ever seek a guarantee for his own safety and security in 
- the ruin and misery of his neighbor? 
=. Therefore, once again, We desire to exhort and to warn the nations: 
it security, as far as it may be realized here below, cannot have any other 
ad solid foundation than the physical and moral well-being of a nation, 
of based internally on right public order and externally on normal rela- 
ill tions with neighboring states. At present, it is still possible to renew 
ose such normal relations, even after the second world war. May the 
ths rulers of the states not let slip this opportunity; it may be—God 
ind '  forbid—the last opportunity. 

PROSPERITY 
Much has been said also about a universal prosperity which should 

ed, likewise have resulted from the victory. But where is it? There are, 
: indeed, countries where the wheels of industry turn rapidly and work 
. without interruption and at a maximum capacity. Production, over- 
id production, that is the golden key, the sesame, the secret formula that 
me would wipe out the last traces of the evils of the war and fill up the 
. craters it made. 
in But the prosperity of nations cannot be safe and secure if all do 


not share in it. Hence it is not unlikely that idleness and the im- 
b possibility of commerce in which some nations find themselves placed 
‘ will automatically cause in the near future economic crises and unem- 


| : ployment even in other nations as well. 

108 

hey LIBERTY 
b Likewise, much was said of the state of liberty which was to have 
x been another perfect fruit of victory: liberty triumphing over despotism 

pr and over violence. But this cannot flourish except where justice and 
ee 


h law command and efficaciously secure the respect for individual and 
a collective dignity. 


sof Meanwhile, the world is still waiting and pleading that justice and 
law create stable conditions for man and society. In the meantime, 

able millions of human beings continue to live under oppression and despotic 

Ope; tule. For them nothing is safe, neither home, nor goods, nor liberty, 

is It nor honor: thus the last ray of happiness, the last spark of courage, 

rate dies in their hearts. 

and 


| In Our Christmas Message of 1944, addressing a world full of 
a enthusiasm for democracy and eager to be its champion and proponent, 
i 
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We expounded the main moral requirements for a right and healthy 
democracy. Today, not a few fear that the hope placed in that order 
has diminished, owing to the striking contrast between democracy in 
words and the concrete reality. 

If at this moment We raise Our voice, it is not to discourage the 
many men of good will who have already set to work nor to belittle 
what has already been attained, but it is only through a desire to con- 
tribute, as far as in Us lies, to an improvement of present conditions, 

It is not yet too late for the peoples of the earth to bring about, in 
a united and loyal effort, these conditions so indispensable for security, 
for universal prosperity or at least for a tolerable modus vivendi, and 
for a helpful organization of liberty. 


Youtu 

A consideration of the first importance renders necessary this com- 
mon effort—the good of youth and of the family. 

The Church, a tender mother, is not alone in fearing for the wel- 
fare of youth. In some countries the new generations from their 
adolescence and even from infancy suffer from weakness, physical and 
spiritual anemia caused by material poverty with all its attendant 
miseries, from an insufficient family life or even from its complete 
absence, from lack of education and instruction or finally, perhaps, 
from long years of imprisonment or exile. 

Among peoples living under better conditions, dangers of another 
kind—often arising from an excess of wealth and pleasure—menace 
the physical and moral health of youth. This state is still sadder. But 
there is something even more serious and it makes the cure of the evil 
still more difficult—the widespread crisis, indefinitely’ prolonged, with 
the disorders it provokes and the uncertainty for the future which it 
necessarily brings, sows in the hearts of coming generations seeds of 
distrust of their elders, whom they hold responsible for all the evils 
they suffer, and makes them skeptical of all the principles and values 
that their elders held in high esteem and passed down to them. 

There is a serious danger that very many youths poisoned by these 
corrupting principles will end by falling into pure nihilism. Woe to 
the nations the day when there is extinguished in the heart of youth 
the sacred flame of faith, of ideals, of readiness for sacrifice, of the 
spirit of dedication. Even though such a state of things were to last 
but for a short while, who can foresee the consequences? 
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THe Famity 


: In a similar precarious state of incertitude which tends to continue, 
" what can the future hold in store for the family—that natural nursery 
and school where the man of tomorrow grows up and is formed? 

. From districts that suffered most comes distressing news of the 
le miserable condition of family, youth, woman. Above all, tragic is the 
. state of the families—if those wandering groups may still be called 
" such—whose fidelity to God’s law brought the blessing of a rich crown 
tn of children. Very often, after paying more than others their tribute of 
ty blood during the war, today they are obliged to suffer more acutely the 

nd consequences of the general lack of dwelling and provisions. 

It is not God, certainly, who is failing to keep His promise, as the 
sneers of egoists and the pleasure-loving seem to insinuate; but the 
incomprehension, the harshness and ill will of others make the burden 

m- of life well-nigh insupportable for the heroes of conjugal duty. 

It is only true heroism, sustained by the grace of God, that is 
vel- capable of keeping in the hearts of young married people the desire 
leit and joy of having a large family. What a humiliation for the world 
and to have fallen so low—into a social condition so opposed to nature. 
lant Before God, and faced with this sad truth, We call with all Our 
lete strength for a speedy remedy and trust that Our cry of anguish may 
aps; | resound to the ends of the earth and find an echo in the minds of 

those who are in charge of public affairs and who cannot ignore that, 
we without a healthy and vigorous family life, a people and a nation is 
a 


lost. Nothing calls more urgently for the peace of the world than the 
But unspeakably wretched state of the family and of woman. 

: What is the true state of affairs? Who would dare affirm that 
with the two years since the cessation of hostilities have marked notable 
- ‘ advances in the path of restoration and social progress? 
svi In seeing fruitless conferences succeeding one another and the series 
dae of interrupted or postponed discussions being prolonged, the peoples, 

bitterly deluded in their desire for order, peace and reconstruction, are 
deh coming to lose hope and patience. 
mae It is not our intention to make accusations. We have before Our 
youth | ‘vesa higher purpose than to pass judgment on what has been done. We 
¢ the | Wish to forestall new and greater evils in the near and distant future. 
o last During periods of deep agitation of minds and of disordered events 
We place all Our trust in God, the Father of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
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and Lord of Lords (2 Cor. 1,3; 1 Tim. 6,15) and after God We 
place Our trust in the faithful of the whole world. To them, then, 
We address the words that the Divine Master repeated to His Dis. 
ciples: “fear not.’ 

If there is something today that gives cause for fear, it is fear itself, 
There is no worse counsellor, especially in the present conditions, It 
only brings dizziness and blindness and leads away from the right 
and secure path of trust and justice. 

False prophets unscrupulously propagate with cunning and violence 
anti-Christian and atheistic concepts of the world and of the state 
which are contrary to the natural law, and as such they have been con- 
demned by the Church, particularly in the Encyclical Quadragesimo 
Anno of Our great predecessor, Pius XI. Neither the difficulties of the 
present nor the crossfire of propaganda should frighten or mislead you, 

Fear, which is a shameful thing in itself, excels in its many dis- 
guises. At times it puts on the misleading garb of a declared Christian 
love for the oppressed; as if suffering people could derive advantage 
from falsehood and injustice, from mob-tactics and from promises that 
can never be fulfilled. 

At other times it hides under the appearance of Christian prudence 
and under this pretext remains silent when duty should require it to 
utter a fearless “non licet” to the rich and powerful, and to caution 
them thus: it is not lawful for you, in following a greed for gain and 
dominion, to stray from the inflexible lines of Christian principles, 
which are the bases of political and social life and which the Church 
has repeatedly and with great clarity expounded to the men of our 
times. To you especially the invitation is addressed to collaborate 
without reserve in forming a public order which will realize, in the 
highest possible degree, a healthy economic life and social justice. 

Thus the exploiters of class warfare will be deprived of the possi- 
bility of ensnaring the disappointed and the despoiled people of the 
world, by telling them that the Christian Faith and the Catholic 
Church are not their ally, but their enemy. 

By disposition of Divine Providence the Catholic Church has for 
mulated and promulgated its social doctrine. She points the path to 
be followed, and no fear of losing possessions or of temporal gains, of 
appearing less in harmony with modern civilization or less national 
or social, could authorize true Christians to deviate even a_ hair's 
breadth from this path. 
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We PEACE 

hen, Considering the sad reality of the numerous and disastrous con- 
Dis- flicts which so painfully afflict the world of today and bar the path 
of peace, it would be equally wrong to shut one’s eyes so as not to see, 





self, or to hold one’s arms so as not to act, alleging as an excuse that 
Tt nothing more can be done. 
ight Nothing more can be done? At the very moment when Christians 
can oppose to vacillating and uncertain principles that fearless courage 
ence which is not the mere joyous exuberance of a sanguine nature, but a 
state manifest proof of a supernatural force nourished by the theological 
con- » virtues of Faith, Hope and Charity? 
simo By means of this force a mighty breath of pure air will sweep over 
F the the world, dissipating the atmosphere of panic and pessimism which 
you. threatens to poison it; eyes, sealed till then, will open to the clear 
dis- vision of truth and justice. Those in good faith and of good will, 
stian who had gone astray, will discover a way out of a situation that has 
tage become almost intolerable and advance toward a solution of apparently 
that insurmountable problems. 

For those who see things in the light of the supernatural, there is 
lence no doubt that even in the most serious conflicts of human and national 
it to interest there is always room for a peaceful settlement. 
ution Is this not, perhaps, the mission of the Christian, of the Catholic, 
: and in the whirlpool of social and political agitation of today? This is 
iples, precisely the explanation of the hatred toward the Church that all 
rurch those cherish whose life depends on dissensions and conflicts and whese 
our interest it is to fan them continuously into flame. 
orate They feel almost instinctively that the Church, established by God 
n the as a rock of brotherhood. and of peace, cannot come to terms with the 
‘= idolatrous worshipers of brute force and of the struggles, inside and 
possi: outside their frontiers, for world domination. 

f the This consideration should be enough to fill you, Catholics, with 

tholi noble pride because the hatred launched against the Church heightens 
in the eyes of men her spiritual and moral grandeur and her work 

s for done for the good of mankind. 

th to Be ali k d ‘bili 

il Be alive to such greatness. It means a task, a duty, responsi ility. 

saa rf It is not without a purpose that Divine Providence has disposed that 


hair's never more deeply, perhaps, than at present, have all the Faithful of 
the Church on earth felt conscious of sharing intimate membership 
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in the Mystical Body of Christ. Even if the powers of darkness, of 
disunity, discord and destruction are spreading today over the whole 
world, so much more effective must be the superior activity, of 
Christians and their force, derived from union, order and peace, 
What true Catholic could think of shirking such a- pressing duty? 
Apply yourselves, all of you, with earnestness to those tasks: among 
the timorous be fearless, among the doubters be firm in Faith, among 


the discouraged be strong in hope and be full of Love among the 
skeptics who are devoid of love. 


Love 

Your love is ardent and is as vast as the world. We know it from 
experience and can in some measure gauge it from the admirable 
generosity by which the Catholics in countries still prosperous helped 
to relieve the needs of people in greater want. They gave incompar- 
ably more than figures published in certain quarters would lead one 
to believe. To a renewed expression of Our gratitude toward all the 
benefactors, We join once again Our earnest exhortation: let not your 
love grow cold, but let it spread more widely. There are still so many 
districts from which rise to heaven a cry of distress and a plea of help. 

Heaven hears this cry of anguish but wishes to heed it through 
means of your charity. The words of Christ, “as long as you did it to 
one of these, the least of my brethren, you did it for me,” (Matt. 
25,40) may also be changed by saying: the good that each of you has 
done to relieve your neighbor in need, has been done by Christ, Christ 
Himself, in you and through you, in helping the poor and the derelict. 

Therefore, in the happy certitude that Christ lives and works in each 
of us, We say to all Our sons and daughters throughout the universe: 

Strong in Faith, put up a good fight: the future belongs to believers 
and not to the skeptics and doubters. 

The future belongs to those who love, not to those who hate. 

The Church’s mission in the world, far from being ended or out- 
moded, goes out to meet new trial and fresh enterprises. 

The task confided to you by Providence in this crucial hour is not to 
conclude a weak and timid peace with the world, but to establish for 
the world a peace really worthy in the sight of God and man. 

Humanity, by its own unaided efforts, cannot win this peace. To 
implore it from the Divine Mercy for the poor, torn and tortured 
world, is a duty that all, pastors and flocks, should undertake with 
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gust 
fervent zeal, especially during this month consecrated to the Heart 
of of the Divine Redeemer. 

le Animated by an unshakable faith in the power of this suppliant 
of prayer, and as a presage of its being heard, We impart with an ever- 
flowing heart on you, Venerable Brethren, and on all Our beloved 


sons and daughters scattered over the face of the earth, Our Apostolic 
g Benediction. 


Ig 
he " 
Obstacle to Dictatorships 

mn In the early days of the National Socialist menace in Germany, Pope 
le Pius XI addressed a famed letter to the Catholics of that unhappy 
ed land. He described the discouraging manner in which the normal 
- channels of education in the broad sense were being perverted or silenced 
ne 


‘ in the intersts of National Socialist propaganda. The school, the 
ss press, the theatre, the motion picture, the radio, all these, he pointed 


= out, were being bent to the purposes of the militarists and the other 
med pagan leaders of the Third Reich. 

Ip. But the Holy Father did not completely despair. There still re- 
. mained, he reflected, one channel of education which, please God, 


neither State nor Party nor faction need invade. The task of that 
' channel was enormously complicated by the power of its competitors, 
” but none the less the Holy Father was optimistic that it would still 


rst do its work well. That channel was the home, the secret school that 
“> survives under every despotism, where God-fearing parents and decent 
ac older members of the family transmit from generation to generation, 
be: if need be unaided, the essential truths which in days of repression can 
oT only be taught in the privacy of the home and which, even in the most 

free of societies, are best learned and longest remembered close to home. 
‘i If decency survives today in Germany or in other lands where the 
‘ tigid controls of the despotic state operated in the press and in the 
a classroom and even the pulpit, it is because decent parents in decent 
Pa homes kept up the work of child guidance and child education, which 


it is the vocation of the home above all other institutions to provide— 
To Address of the Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, D.D., at National 
ail Catholic Educational Association Convention, Boston, Mass., April 


iil 9, 1947, 











Medical Missionaries 


Epwarp F. GareEscHeE, S.J. 


ACH year, at the Christmas sea- 

son, our hearts grow tender and 
compassionate to all childhood and 
motherhood because of the Mother 
and Babe at Bethlehem. In the mis- 
sion lands, particularly, the condition 
of mothers and children is pitiful in 
the extreme. In some parts of Africa 
the death rate is eighty-five out of 
each one hundred among the new- 
born babies, and the mothers also 
often die with their children. Yet, 
when proper instruction is given to 
mothers about the care of their 
children, this death rate drops to one 
or two per cent. 

The Catholic Medical Mission 
Board at New York and the Daugh- 
ters of Mary, Health of the Sick, a 
Community of Sisters established to 
aid the missions, feel a particular 
compassion for these mothers and 
children, and work incessantly to 
aid the missionaries to better their 
condition. The Board itself has now 
been under the direction of the pres- 
ent writer for the last sixteen years, 
and has experienced an extraordinary 
growth and development, so that it 
is now helping missions all over the 
known world. 

It is indeed the only institution of 
its kind in the Church; and so, ever 
increasing numbers of missionary 
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bishops, priests, Sisters and Brothers 
are writing from mission lands or 
coming in person to ask medical aid. 
They say that this medical work is 
the best approach to the pagans, that 
countless souls are saved by reason 
of the good will engendered by 
medical ministrations. They paint 
pitiful pictures of the medical needs 
of their people. 

In the tropics, where most of the 
Catholic missions are established, 
disease runs wild among the people. 
Often the natives are almost entirely 
ignorant of sanitary precautions. 
They do not know how to avoid, or 
care for disease; hence, _ illnesses 
which long ago disappeared from out 
midst are rampant among them. 
About 800 million people are ill of 
malaria, more than a third, nearly a 
half of the whole human race. There 
are millions of lepers, and many of 
them are being cared for in the more 
than one hundred leper asylums in 


* 4511 W. Pine Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo., December, 1946 
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mission lands. Cholera, the plague, 
smallpox, tuberculosis, typhus and 
typhoid are often deadly plagues in 
the missions. 


MepicinE, SupPLies, INFORMATION 
Three distinct services are rend- 
ered to the missions by the Catholic 
Medical Mission Board. First, great 
quantities of medical supplies are 
donated to the Board, and the Blue 
Cross Circles of women and girls 
throughout the country make quanti- 
ties of bandages and dressings for us. 
These are all given gratis to the 
missions, and we desire very much to 
have more and more of our Catholic 
people collect medicines, instruments 
and equipment from hospitals, doctors 
and drugstores and send them to us. 
We also should like to see a greatly 
increased number of Blue Cross Cir- 
cles especially among the women who 
did Red Cross work during the War 
and can now be persuaded to turn 
their skill to helping the missions. 
The second service to the missions 
is to purchase at the best prices the 
supplies missionaries need, and to 
secure materials which they them- 
selves cannot get. This service is 
growing continually and it evokes as 
much gratitude from the missionaries 
as do the donations of supplies. 

The third service js information. 
As soon as a remedy is approved, we 
tell the missionaries of it. In this 
way, penicillin, the Sulfa drugs, and 
other new discoveries were made 
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available to missionaries almost as 
soon as they were available in this 
country, and at excellent prices. 
Promin, the new remedy for ‘leprosy, 
is also now being shipped to the 
missions and information is being 
given to the missioners as to its use. 

Finally, great quantities of sup- 
plies are bought with funds donated 
for the purpose. These are also given 
gratis to the missionaries. Many 
hundreds of medical mission and sur- 
gical kits have been prepared or 
packed, and sent to them. Now, 
since the war has ended, great quanti- 
ties of government surplus’ supplies 
are being bought at extraordinarily 
low prices for the benefit of the mis- 
sions. All this, of course, requires 
constantly increasing activity. Thus, 
we are very desirous of having friends 
in many parts of the country who 
will cooperate in our work and help 
to secure supplies, while at the same 
time they interest others in our work. 

The Community of Sisters, estab- 
lished by the present writer with 
authority from the late Patrick 
Cardinal Hayes, has as its purpose to 
aid the work of the medical missions, 
especially by going out into the mis- 
sion countries, helping the sick poor— 
especially mothers and children ac- 
cording to the wishes of the late Holy 
Father, Pius XI,—and establishing 
centers for medical work. In these 
centérs lay women will be trained as 
nurse-catechists and afterwards, it is 
hoped, as doctor-catechists. Then 
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they will be sent out in organized 
groups, with a head nurse, to work 
from a central place under the direc- 
tion of the missionaries. They will 
also be trained to teach others to be 
nurse-catechists, so that through their 
instruction many other women will 
be sent to work as nurses and 
catechists. 

Missionary bishops have acclaimed 
this Congregation of Sisters as a most 
practical organization of extraordin- 
ary value to the missions. Already 
the Sisters are being besieged with 
requests to go to many parts of the 
mission field. For this, however, they 
need a greatly increased number of 
vocations. 

The Motherhouse of the Sisters, 
known as Vista Maria and located at 
Cragsmoor, New York, is the former 
estate of the great artist, George In- 
ness, Jr. It is ideally situated, seventy- 
five miles from New York City, in 
the mountains at an elevation of 
2,100 feet above sea level. There is 
a beautiful chapel and everything is 
favorable for the purpose for which 
it is intended: namely a Mother- 
house for the Sisters and postulancy 
and novitiate for the new members. 
It is planned also to make this a 
medical center, both for the help of 
the sick and for the training of the 
Sisters. 

With their constitution and rules 
modeled on the constitution and rules 
of the Society of Jesus, the Daughters 
of Mary, Health of the Sick, are 
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directed in their spiritual life accord- 
ing to the Spiritual Exercises of St, 
Ignatius Loyola. The habit of the 
Sisters is of Navy blue, with a dark 
blue veil, blue cord and white rosary, 
The professed also wear a silver 
crucifix about the neck on a blue 
cord. 

To belong to the Community, it is 
required only to have the ordinary 
qualifications for a_ religious life: 
good health, a virtuous disposition, 
and a high school education or its 
equivalent, together with the piety 
and adaptability required for a good 
religious. Those Sisters who need 
special training may receive it after 
entering the Community. Of course, 
if a girl has any special training of 
any kind, it will prove useful in a 
Community like this. Hence, any 
personal talent or training, whether 
in business, in art, in literature, in 
nursing, in medical or technician and 
laboratory work, will be useful to 
the applicant. The age limit for ad- 
mission is thirty years. 

Needless to say, the Community 
and the Board have both worked 
greatly for Jesuit missions through- 
out the world, in this country and 
every land where Jesuit missionaries 
are found. Our files are full of 
grateful letters from them as well 
as from a hundred other commuti- 
ties whose missions we aid. Any co- 
operation through prayers or voca- 
tions or otherwise to the Board and 
the Sisters will increase our effective 
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ielp to the numerous missions Only the practice of Christlike chari- 
rd. § throughout the world. For in mis- ties through the spiritual and corporal 
St, | sion districts, at home and afar, works of mercy can alleviate their 
the | countless souls, each one extremely sufferings of soul and body. In the 
ark | precious in the eyes of Jesus and words of the late Holy Father, Pius 
ry. Mary, are sunk in unspeakable XI: “This is the work which Christ 
ver | miseries. Only the light of the True Himself chose, to begin His work and 
ue | Faith can help these pagan millions. to carry it on.” 
es % 
it is 
“4 Unions Are American 
ife: 
ion, It seems to us that the American story could be summed up 
- its as the battle for free representation. Most Americans re-° 
ety member from their history books the rallying cry of our revo- 
00d lution against the 18th century English doctrine of the divine 
need right of kings. To all political tyrants and state absolutism, 
after the American answer is still the same—‘“taxation without 
urse, representation is tyranny.” 
g of What some of us fail to realize is that in the 1850’s another 
in a English importation was brought to this country, namely ex- 
any treme economic individualism. This foreign way of life teaches 
ether that employers have the “divine right of giving orders while 
e, in employees have the duty of taking orders.” Now the American 
) and worker is not an anarchist. He will take orders, but he insists 
ul to that his representatives must have something to say about 
r ad- determining those orders. The American worker has rebelled 
against economic dictatorship. The rallying cry is the same 
unity as that of the American colonials—representatives of our own 
orked choosing. He expresses his American economic faith through 
ough- a labor union. He realizes that representative political dem- 
y and ocracy must be matched with representative economic democ- 
naries racy. Thousands of American employers are agreeing more 
ll of and more with their employees that the American revolution 
| well must be completed with a “declaration of inter-dependence” 
muni- recognizing equal partnership between managment and labor. 
ny o- May the American Way grow until every laborer is working 
voca- with management and not merely for management—YOU 
d and ALL, Catholic Committee of the South, New Orleans, La. 
fective 











Religion and Psychiatry 


FREDERICK ROSENHEIM, M.D. 
Co-Director, Judge Baker Guidance Center, Boston, Mass. 


Reprinted from The Catuotic CHarities REVIEW* 


HAT is the adjustment to 

which psychiatry would bring 
its clients? What is the help that it 
holds out to them? 

Basically the emotionally disturbed 
person has developed an unhealthy 
pattern of adjustment to his world. 
In the first place, the world to which 
he adjusts is the world that was pre- 
sented to him in early childhood at a 
time when he was insecure, helpless, 
dependent, and lacking in knowledge 
and experience. Most important of 
all, he was in no position to experi- 
ment, to test and to investigate. The 
inimical situation at home (rejection, 
thwarting, squelching, lack of stand- 
ards, lack of proper adults to identify 
with, discords, and all the various 
tragic situations that breed suspicion, 
distrust, hostility, etc.) aggravated 
the child’s natural insecurity, con- 
firmed for him a concept of the world 
patterned after his home situation 
and a need to respond to it in the 
same manner that he as a child at- 
tempted at home. Tragically the very 
children who, subjected to a patho- 
logical milieu at home, need most to 
explore, to test, to find elsewhere a 
healthy milieu to which they can learn 


a healthier mode of responding— 
those are the very children who have 
least courage and inclination to re. 
examine their world. 

As a simple example, a boy unloved 
by his mother may not conclude that 
he is unloved by just one person. This 
situation, occurring if it does in his 
earliest life when all he knows of the 
world is mother, when she is his 
world, may lead him to conclude that 
no one loves him. Instead, then, of 
seeking those who unlike his mother 
will be disposed to love him and to 
whom he can offer his love, he will re- 
act to everyone as a potential non- 
loving mother worthy of his profound- 
est hatred, rage and fear. This atti- 
tude, no matter what form of expres- 
sion it takes, whether it be withdrawal 
from people, unfriendliness in atti- 
tude, delinquent behavior, etc., will 
serve only to continue the process of 
fundamental alienation. 

Whatever the symptomatology, 
whether it be based essentially on a 
defiance and hatred of the world, an 
overly great need to be submissive and 
compliant, a need to cling to infantile 
pleasures, demands and techniques— 
whatever the basic theme is—the ¢ 
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sence of the difficulty is in a faulty 
relating of the patient to his world. 
Cooperating in this process are the 
unhealthy original attitudes expressed 
to the patient and his own inner con- 
stitutional weaknesses and defects. 

What then is therapy? Essentiailv 
it is a learning process, an attempt to 
teach the patient that there is another 
world, the therapist’s world, one that 
calls for a different response. This is 
by no means all or even essentially on 
an intellectual level. The patient 
doesn’t himself have to become a 
psychiatrist to get well. He learns of 
the new world by studying the thera- 
pist. From him he gains the courage 
to try another relationship. In effect 
the therapist says: 

Whatever your past experiences have 
been, no matter how convinced you are 
the world is as you have pictured it to 
yourself, no matter how convinced you 
are that you must respond with distrust, 
suspicion, cowed subjection, concealed 
hostility or whatever your basic response 
is, have the courage to try again, study 
me, learn from me, find through me a 


security and the healthy response that 
will call forth. 


A psychiatry, however, that stops 
here deals only with the semblance of 
security. Any system of therapy that 
leads the individual to the therapist 
or to himself or any worldly group as 
the only and ultimate source of se- 
curity deals only with the illusion of 
security. In addition it leads to falsi- 
ties that are harmful in the extreme. 

By dealing only with partial situ- 
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ations psychiatry comes to false con- 
clusions. In a situation, for example, 
comprising a patient and a frustra- 
tion, whether this comes from a crue] 
father, an unloving mother, an un- 
appreciative teacher, a world that 
holds him in low position because he 
is crippled intellectually, physically, 
economically or socially—it may be 
logical to conclude that from that 
frustration will come aggression and 
that naturally aroused aggression will 
need expression, will need to be grati- 
fied directly, indirectly or symboli- 
cally. 


Tota Situation Must IncLupE Gop 

The materialistic psychiatrist is 
wrong in his conclusion because he has 
not grasped the totality of the situa- 
tion. That totality includes a God, a 
God Whose love for man is infinite, a 
God Who so loved him as to suffer 
and die for him, a Creator Who offers 
Himself up as food to His creature. 
From this spiritual standpoint it is 
natural for a human being to respond 
in every life situation with loving 
gratitude to God. To see the hand of 
God in everything can lead only to an 
humble, loving acceptance of what- 
ever spiritual medicine Our Divine 
Physician prescribes. 

There is only one natural, logical 
response of a human being—to kiss 
one’s Cross, to carry it and to follow 
after Our Divine Jesus. Fortunately 
for us Our Jesus did not act in ac- 
cordance with modern psychiatric 
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principles. Frustrated, despised, hu- 
miliated, cruelly tortured, He would 
not destroy us, would not come down 
from His Cross, but instead offered 
Himself as a victim to redeem us. 
The psychiatrist has far more to do 
than to deal with his patient. It is 
not only a question of feeling sorrow 
for his patient and of trying to relieve 
his suffering and distress; he must 
think of his God Who because of His 
infinite love for us undergoes infinite 
sorrow and anguish for us. The psy- 
chiatrist not only must bring his 
patients to God; he must bring him- 
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self to God, to atone, to repair, to love 
and to adore. In this highest sense, 
the therapist by interior and exterior 
works holds out the helping hand of 
loving security, but only to place the 
hands that grasp his and his own into 
the loving hands of Our God, the only 
real security. No gift we have to offer 
can ever compare with the gift God 
offers of Himself, and this is the ulti- 
mate lesson we must teach. To re 
ceive Our Adorable Jesus in Holy 
Communion and in complete surren- 
der to say, “It is consummated’— 
that is security, that is adjustment. 


Catholic Writing 


If we are to produce popular Catholic literature, we must 
at least know how to recognize Christliness. We must be 
able to see the world Christ-wise. If we have been crucified 
a bit, it helps. At least we must have been well wishers on 
Calvary and in Cana, in the Cenacle and in Gethsemane. 
Catholic writing is not a problem of money. It is, God help 
us, a moral problem. It is the problem of estimating human 
beings fitly—by the value they have to the Divine Artist who 
made them. Catholic journalism is the fit words of men who 
see Jesus of Nazareth still passing by in Everyman. Catholic 
writing records Christ in every human relationship; sees His 
Kingdom coming in each stretching out of hands to human 
needs; hears Him in every voice lifted up against injustice 
anywhere to anyone. Christliness is the dynamic of every 
Christian art. It is a vision—wide-eyed and intense—that sees 
“how God so loved the world.” It is the opposite of the slit- 
eyed outlook that can see nothing but his own.—Rev. John 
Monaghan in Tue Catuotic ScHoot Eprror, Milwaukee, 


Wis., March, 1947. 
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United States of Europe 


Winston CHURCHILL 


Text of a speech delivered to a United Europe meeting in London, England, 
May 14, 1947 


LL THE greatest things are 

simple, and many can be ex- 
pressed in a single word. Freedom; 
justice; honor; duty; mercy; hope. 
We who have come together here 
today, representing almost all the 
political parties of our British na- 
tional life and nearly all the creeds 
and churches of the western world— 
this large audience filling a famous 
hall—we also can express our pur- 
pose in a single word: Europe. 

At school we learned, from the 
maps hung on the walls, that there 
is a continent called Europe. I re- 
member quite well being taught this 
as a child, and, after living a long 
time, I still believe it is true. How- 
ever, professional geographers now 
tell us that the continent of Europe 
is really only on the peninsula of the 
Asiatic land mass. I must tell you 
that I feel that this would be an arid 
and uninspiring conclusion and, for 
myself, I distinctly prefer what I 
was taught when I was a boy. 

It has been finely said by a young 
English writer, Mr. Sewell, that the 
teal demarcation between Europe 
and Asia is no chain of mountains, no 
natural frontier, but a-system of be- 
liefs and ideas which we call western 
civilization. 


In the rich pattern of this culture, 
says Mr. Sewell, there are many 
strands: the Hebrew belief in God; 
the Christian message of compassion 
and redemption; the Greek love of 
truth, beauty and goodness; the 
Roman genius for law. Europe is a 
spiritual conception. But, if men 
cease to hold that conception in their 
minds, cease to feel its worth in 
their hearts, it will die. 

These are not my words, but they 
are my faith; and we are here to 
proclaim our resolve that the spiritual 
conception of Europe shall not die. 
We declare, on the contrary, that it 
shall live and shine, and cast its re- 
deeming illumination upon a world 
of confusion and woe. 

That is what has brought us all 
together here this evening, and that 
is what is going to keep us all to- 
gether—however sharply or even 
deeply we may be divided on many 
other matters—until our goal is 
reached and our hopes are realized. 

In our task of reviving the glories 
and happiness of Europe, her culture 
and her prosperity, it can certainly 
be said that we start at the bottom 
of her fortunes. 

There is the fairest, most temper- 
ate, most fertile area of the globe. 
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The influence and the power of Eu- 
rope and of Christendom have for 
centuries shaped and dominated the 
course of history. The sons and 
daughters of Europe have gone forth 
and carried their message to every 
part of the world. Religion, law, 
learning, art, science, industry 
throughout the world all bear in so 
many lands, under every sky and in 
every clime, the stamp of European 
origin and traces of European influ- 
ence. 

But what is Europe now? It is 
a rubble-heap, a charnel-house, a 
breeding ground of pestilence and 
hate. Ancient nationalistic feuds and 
modern ideological factions district 
and infuriate the unhappy, hungry 
populations. 

Evil teachers urge the paying off 
of old scores with mathematical pre- 
cision, and false guides point to un- 
sparing retribution as the path to 
prosperity. 


Derenpenr on U. S. 

Is there then to be no respite? Has 
Europe’s mission come to an end? 
Has she nothing to give to the world 
but the contagion of the black death? 
Are her peoples to go on harrying and 
tormenting cne another by war and 
vengeance until all that invests hu- 
man life with dignity and comfort 
has been obliterated? 

Are the states of Europe to con- 
tinue forever to squander the first 
fruits of their toil upon the erection 
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of new barriers, military fortifications 
and tariff-walls and passport net. 
works against one another? 

Are we Europeans to become jn. 
capable, with all our tropical and 
colonial dependencies, with all oy 
long created trading connections 
with all that modern production anj 
transportation can do, of even avert: 
ing famine from the mass of our peog, 
ples? Are we all, through our pov. 
erty and our quarrels, forever to be 
a burden and a danger to the ret 
of the world? Do we imagine thit 
we can be carried forward indefinitely 
upon the shoulders—broad thought 
they be—of the United States? 

The time has come when thes 
questions must be answered. This i: 
the hour of choice, and surely th 
choice is plain. If the peoples of 
Europe resolve to come together ani 
work together for mutual advantage 
to exchange blessings instead o 
curses, they still have it in their 
power to sweep away the horrors and 
miseries which surround them and to 
allow the streams of freedom, happi; 
ness and abundance to begin agai 
their healing flow. 

This is the supreme opportunity, 
and, if it be cast away, no one cal 
predict that it will ever return 0 
what the resulting catastrophe wi 
be. 

In my experience of large enter 
prises, it is often a mistake to try 
settle everything at once. Far off 
on the skyline, we can see the 
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of the delectable mountains. But we 
cannot tell what lies between us and 
them. 


Persuasion, Not Orpers 

We know where we want to go, 
but we cannot foresee all the stages 
of the journey or plan our marches 
as in a military operation. We are 
not acting in the field of forces, but 
in the domain of opinion. We can- 
not give orders. We can only per- 
suade. 

We must go forward step by step. 

I will therefore explain in general 
terms where we are and what are 
the first things we have to do. We 
have now at once to set on foot an 
organization in Great Britain to pro- 
mote the cause of United Europe and 
to give this idea the prominence and 
vitality necessary for it to lay hold 
of the minds of our fellow-country- 
men to such an extent that it will 
affect their actions and influence the 
course of national policy. 

We accept, without question, the 
world supremacy of the United Na- 
tions’ organization. In the constitu- 
tion agreed at San Francisco, direct 
provision is made for regional organi- 
zations to be formed. United Europe 
will form one major regional entity. 

There is the United States, with 
all its dependencies; there is the 
Soviet Union; there is the British 
Empire and Commonwealth; and 
there is Europe, with which Great 
Britain is profoundly blended. Here 
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are the four main pillars of the world 
temple of peace. Let us make sure 
that they will all bear the weight 
which will be reposed upon them. 

It is not for us at this stage to at- 
tempt to define or prescribe the struc- 
ture of constitutions. We ourselves 
are content to present the idea of 
United Europe, in which our country 
will play a decisive part, asa moral, 
cultural and spiritual conception, to 
which all can rally without diverg- 
ence about structure. 

It is for the responsible statesmen 
who have the conduct of affairs in 
their hands and the power of execu- 
tive action to shape and fashion the 
structure. It is for us to lay the 
foundation, to create the atmosphere 
and to give the driving impulsion. 

First I turn to France. For forty 
years I have marched with France. I 
have shared her joys and sufferings. 
I rejoice in her reviving national 
strength. Certainly I will not aban- 
don this long comradeship now. 

But we have a proposal to make 
to France which will give all French- 
men a cause for serious thought and 
valiant decision. If European unity 
is to be made an effective reality be- 
fore it is too late, the wholehearted 
efforts, both of France and Britain, 
will be needed from the outset. They 
must go forward hand in hand. They 
must in fact be founder-partners in 
this movement. 

The central and almost the most 
serious problem which glares upon 
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the Europe of today is the future of 
Germany. Without a solution of this 
problem, there can be no United 
Europe. Except within the frame- 
work and against the background of 
a United Europe, this problem is 
incapable of solution. 

In a continent of divided national 
states, Germany and her hard-work- 
ing people will not find means or 
scope to employ their energies. Econ- 
omic suffocation will inevitably turn 
their thoughts to revolt and revenge. 
Germany will once again become a 
menace to her neighbors and to the 
whole world; and the fruits of vic- 
tory and liberation will be cast away. 

But, on the wider stage of a United 
Europe, German industry and Ger- 
man genius would be able to find 
constructive and peaceful outlets. 
Instead of being a center of poverty 
and a source of danger, the German 
people would be enabled to bring 
back prosperity in no small measure, 
not only to themselves but to the 
whole continent. 

Germany today lies prostrate, fam- 
ishing among ruins. Obviously no 
initiative can be expected from her. 
It is for France and Britain to take 
the lead. Together they must, in a 
friendly manner, bring the German 
race back into the European circle. 

No one can say, and we need not 
attempt to forecast, what will be the 
future constitution of Germany. 
Various individua] German states are 
at present being recreated. There are 
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the old states and principalities of the 
Germany of former days to which 
the culture of the world owes s 
much. 


Enp oF RETALIATION SEEN 

Without prepjudice to any future 
question of German federation, these 
individual states might well be in- 
vited to take their place in the coun- 
cil of Europe. Thus, in looking back 4 
to happier days, we should hope to 
mark the end of that long trial of 
hatred and retaliation which has al- 
ready led us all, victors and van- 
quished alike, into the pit of squalor, 
slaughter and ruin. 

The prime duty and opportunity 
of bringing about this essential re- 
union belongs to us and to our French 
friends across the Channel. Strong 
bonds of affection, mutual confidence, 
common interest and similar outlook 
link France and Britain together. 

The treaty of alliance that has 
lately been signed merely gives formal 
expression to the community of senti- 
ment that already exists as an indis- 
putable and indestructible fact. 

It is true that this task of recon- 
ciliation requires on the part of 
France, who has suffered so cruelly, 
an act of faith, sublime in character; 
but it is by this act of faith and by 
this act of faith alone that France 
will regain her historic position in 
the leadership of Europe. 

There is also another leading mem- 
ber of our ancient family of nations 
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to be held in mind. There is Italy. 
Everything that I have said about 
the imperative need of reaching a 
reconciliation with the German race 
and the ending of the fearful quarrels 
that have ruined them, and almost 
ruined us, applies in a less difficult 
degree to the Italian people, who 
wish to dwell happily and industri- 
ously within their beautiful country 
and who were hurled by a dictator 
into the hideous struggles of the 
north. 

I am told that this idea of a united 
Europe makes an intense appeal to 
Italians who look back across the 
centuries of confusion and disorder 
to the glories of the classic age, when 
adozen legions were sufficient to pre- 
serve peace and law through vast 
territories and when free men could 
travel freely under the sanction of a 
common citizenship. 

We hope to reach again a Europe 
purged of the slavery of the ancient 
times in which men will be as proud 
to say: “I am a European” as once 
they were to say: “Civis Romanus 
sum.” We hope to see a Europe 
where men of every country will 
think so much of being a European 
as of belonging to their native land, 
and wherever they go in this wide 
domain will truly feel: “Here I am 
at home.” How simple it would all 
be, and how crowned with glory, if 
that were to arrive. 

It will next of course be asked: 
“What are the political and physi- 


cal boundaries of the United Europe 
you are trying to create? Which 
countries will be in and which out?” 

It is not our task or wish to draw 
frontier lines, but rather to smooth 
them away. Our aim is to bring 
about the unity of all nations of all 
Europe. 

We seek to exclude no state whose 
territory lies in Europe and which 
assures to its people those funda- 
mental human and personal rights 
and liberties on which our democratic 
civilization has been created. 

Some countries will feel able to 
come into our circle sooner, and 
others later, according to the circum- 
stances in which they are placed. 
They can all be sure that, whenever 
they are to join, a place and a wel- 
come will be waiting for them at the 
European council table. 

When I first began writing about 
the United States of Europe some 
fifteen years ago, I wondered whether 
the United States of America would 
regard such a development as anta- 
gonistic to their interest, or even con- 
trary to their safety. 


Sees AMERICAN BLESSING 

But all that has passed away. The 
whole movement of American opinion 
is favorable to the revival and recrea- 
tion of Europe. This is surely not 
unnatural when we remember how 
the manhood of the United States has 
twice in a lifetime been forced to re- 
cross the Atlantic Ocean and pour 
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out their treasure as the result of 
wars originating from ancient Euro- 
pean feuds. 

One cannot be surprised that they 
would like to see a peaceful and 
united Europe taking its place in the 
foundations of the world organiza- 
tion to which they are devoted. I 
have no doubt that, far from en- 
countering any opposition or preju- 
dice from the great republic of the 
New World, our movement will have 
their blessing and their aid. 

We here in Great Britain have our 
own self-governing dominions—Can- 
ada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa. We are joined together by 
ties of free-will which have stood un- 
yielding against all the ups and downs 
of fortune. 

We are the center and summit of 
a world-wide commonwealth of na- 
tions. It is necessary that any policy 
this island may adopt towards Eu- 
rope should enjoy the full sympathy 
and approval of the peoples of the 
Dominions. Why should we suppose 
that they will not be with us in this 
cause? They feel with us that 
Britain is geographically and histori- 
cally a part of Europe and that they 
also have their inheritance in Europe. 

If Europe united is to be a living 
force, Britain will have to play her 
full part as a member of the Euro- 
pean family. 

The Dominions also know that 
their youth, like that of the United 
States, have twice in living memory 
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traversed the immense ocean spaces 
to fight and die in wars brought about 
by European discord in the preven- 
tion of which they have been power- 
less. 

We may be sure that the cause of 
United Europe, in which the mother- 
country must be a prime mover, will 
in no way be contrary to the senti- 
ments which join us all together with 
our Dominions in the circle of the 
British crown. 

It is, of course, alleged that all 
advocacy of the ideal of United Eu. 
rope is nothing but a maneuver in the 
game of power politics, and that it 
is a sinister plot against Soviet Rus- 
sia. There is no truth in this. 


To Prevent AGGRESSION 

The whole purpose of a united 
democratic Europe is to give decisive 
guarantees against aggression. Look- 
ing out from the ruins of some of 
their most famous cities and from 
amid the cruel devastation of their 
fairest lands, the Russian people 
should surely realize how much they 
stand to gain by the elimination of 
the causes of war and the fear of 
war on the European continent. 

The creation of a healthy and con- 
tented Europe is the first and truest 
interest of the Soviet Union. We had 
therefore hoped that all sincere efforts 
to promote European agreement and 
stability would receive, as they de- 
serve, the sympathy and support of 
Russia. Instead, all this beneficent 
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design has been dehounced and viewed 
with suspicion by the Soviet press and 
radio. We have made no retort, and 
I do not propose to do so tonight. 
But neither could we accept the 
claim that the veto of a single power, 
however respected, should bar and 
prevent a movement necessary to the 
peace, amity and well-being of so 
many hundreds of millions of toiling 
and striving men and women. 
/ We see before our eyes hundreds 
of millions of humble homes in Eu- 
rope and islands outside, which would 
be affected by war. Are they never 
to have a chance to thrive and flou- 
rsh? Is the honest, faithful bread- 
winner never to be able to reap the 
fruits of his labor? Can he never 
bring up his children in health and 
joy and with the hopes of better days? 


Perits TO Be ELIMINATED 

Can he never be free from the 
fear of foreign invasion, the crash 
of the bomb or the shell, the tramp 
of the hostile patrol or, what is even 
worse, the knock upon his door of 
the secret political police to take 
away the loved one far from the pro- 
tection of law and justice; when, all 
the time, by one spontaneous effort 
of his will, he could wake from all 
these nightmare horrors and stand 
forth in his manhood, free in the 
broad light of day? 

The conception of European unity 
already commands strong sympathy 
among the leading statesmen in almost 
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all countries. Europe must federate 
or perish, said the present Prime 
Minister, Mr. Attlee, before the late 
terrible war; and I have no reason 
to suppose that he will abandon that 
prescient declaration at a time when 
the vindication of his words is at 
hand. 

Of course, we understand that, 
until public opinion expresses itself 
more definitely, Governments _hesi- 
tate to take positive action. It is for 
us to provide the proof of solid popu- 
lar support, both here and abroad, 
which will give to the Governments 
of Europe a confidence to go forward 
and give practical effect to their be- 
liefs. 

We cannot say how long it will 
be before this stage is reached. We 
ask, however, that in the meantime 
His Majesty’s Government, together 
with other Governments, should ap- 
proach the various pressing conti- 
nental problems from a European 
rather than from a restricted national 
angle. 

In the discussions on the German 
and Austrian peace settlements, and 
indeed throughout the whole diplo- 
matic field, the ultimate ideal should 
be held in view. Every new arrange- 
ment that is made should be designed 
in such a manner as to be capable of 
later being fitted into the pattern of 
a United Europe. 

I must end where I began: namely, 
by placing this immense design of 
Europe within and subordinate to 
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the United Nations organization. 
Unless some effective world super- 
government, for the purposes of pre- 
venting war, can be set up and begin 
its reign, the prospects for peace and 
human progress are dark and doubt- 
ful. 

But let there be no mistake upon 
one point. Without a United Europe 
there is no prospect of world gov- 
ernment. It is the urgent and indis- 
pensable step toward the realization 
of that ideal. 


Earier Farture Cirep 


After the first great war the 
League of Nations tried to build, 
without the aid of the United States, 
an international order upon a weak, 
divided Europe. Its failure cost us 
dear. 

Today, after the second World 
War, Europe is far weaker and still 
more distracted. One of the four 
main pillars of the temple of peace 
lies before us in shattered fragments. 
It must be assembled and recon- 
structed before there can be any real 
progress in building a spacious super- 
structure of our desires. 

If, during the next five years, it is 
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found possible to build a world or. 
ganization of irresistible force and 
inviolable authority for the purpose 
of securing peace, there are no limits 
to the blessings which all men may 
enjoy and share. Nothing will help 
forward the building of that world 
organization so much as unity and 
stability in a Europe that is conscious 
of her collective personality and re- 
solved to assume her rightful part in , 
guiding the unfolding destinies of 
man. 

In the ordinary day-to-day affairs 
of life, men and women expect re 
wards for successful exertion, and 
this is often right and reasonable, 
But those who serve causes as ma- 
jestic and high as ours need no re- 
ward; nor are our aims limited by 
the span of human life. 

If success comes to us soon, we 
shall be happy. If our purpose is de- 
layed, if we are confronted by ob- 
stacles and inertia, we may still be 
of good cheer, because in a cause, the 
righteousness of which will be pro- 
claimed by the march of future events 
and the judgment of happier ages, 
we shall have done our duty and done 
our best. 
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Don’t let anybody tell you that the great issue today is capitalism vs. 
communism. The supreme issue of the hour is the secret ballot vs. the 
secret police; free men vs. enslaved men; freedom of action vs. a return 
to something worse than feudalism.—Eric Johnston at the World Film 


Festival, Brussels, Belgium, June 22, 1947. 
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E are emerging from the most 

devastating war in human his- 
tory. The dangers which threatened 
ithe world through the aggression of 
two barbarous nations have been 
turned aside and nullified. But in 
their place have arisen other dangers 
of immensely greater proportions. In 
that we have ceased from the actual 
carnage of war, it is a time of hope. 
It appears also a time of fear and 
therefore a time above all others for 
national unity. 

The leadership to which America 
has been called and the good which 
she is capable of communicating to 
mankind cannot be supported unless 
we are a unified people. We are not 
snow. Unlike many nations of the 
world we are not a homogeneous peo- 
ple. We are a complexus of all the 
peoples of the earth with their cleav- 
ages, their traditions, their old world 
interests. Under our democratic form 
of government, and because of the 
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very freedom which it provides, evil 
and irresponsible influences, native 
and alien, are at work to offset every 
good and unifying principle. These 
forces operate on the principle of evil 
which is of terrific energy. They con- 
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fuse and embroil every situation that 
gives promise of keeping us a disunited 
people. They gather to themselves 
minds as evil as their own. They 
make immense progress by exploita- 
tion of the ignorant and the preju- 
diced. They acquire strength from 
the supineness of well-intentioned 
people. Like the evil Nazi, they give 
their followers someone to hate. And 
many people, far too many, have no 
need of leadership in this miserable 
business. As if by instinct, and of 
their own motion, they range them- 
selves on the side of race prejudice. 

What are we to do? On one side 
is racial hatred, evil and immoral in 
itself, and devastating to our national 
well being. On the other side are 
the unassailable principles of moral- 
ity that find root not only in Christian 
and Jewish culture but in pagan phil- 
osophy as well and deep down in hu- 
man nature itself. We are citizens 
of a country that has made vast sacri- 
fices for freedom. In our day and 
generation what must we do to purge 
this evil and to cut away the divisive 
and weakening elements that defeat 
national unity and darken our fu- 
ture? 
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The answer is in one word. Ac- 
tion! Organized and individual ac- 
tion, in industry, in Government and 
in the Church. The Jewish Labor 
Committee is carrying on the fight 
with high intelligence and great 
vigor. Your report for the year 1946 
is an impressive recital of activity. 
You have good works to show. It is 
a cause of gratification to us that we 
have been able to join with you on 
many occasions, especially in your ed- 
ucational programs and in the promo- 
tion of legislation. In centering your 
activities for the improvement of race 
relations in the trade-union move- 
ment you have occupied a position of 
great advantage. To help each work- 
er to respect his fellow worker, 
whether he be of the same national 
origin or not, the same color or other- 
wise, the same religion or different, is 
to create harmony and to develop na- 
tional strength. And good relations 
among workers give courage to em- 
ployers to depart from practices which 
have added to racial suffering. 


Bishop Haas 
Let me quote for you a few lines 
from an address by Bishop Haas of 
Grand Rapids, delivered at a meeting 
sponsored by the Catholic Interracial 
Council of Detroit on September 8, 
1946. I am sure that many of you 
know Bishop Haas. He was Chair- 
man of the President’s Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice. On this 

point, the Bishop said: 
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But what of the workers? What of the |, 
white men on the assembly line who will 
not work with Negroes? What of the by 
white girl in a telephone exchange who [th 
will not sit alongside Negro girls how. of 
ever refined or well trained they may be? 

There is no blinking the fact that this 
un-Christian attitude is even more preva- 
lent in industry among employes than it of 
is among employers. In my observation, (/1 
many employers would relax their op- ft, 
position to hiring and upgrading Negroes, 
if they could feel sure that their employes 
would not bitterly resist the innovation, ; 
I have observed the same attitude on 
the part of some top union officials, who, 
I am sure, would gladly abandon all 
union restrictions against Negroes, if 
the rank and file membership of the 
union would not violently protest such 
action. 





The Jewish Labor Committee in 
its publication makes the point that 
“race prejudice has an economic basis 
and that in the majority of cases it 
is a correlation with insecurity which 
in our modern society is an economic 
insecurity.” While it is plain to be 
seen that race prejudice is the cause ? 
of economic insecurity for those who : 
are the objects of the prejudice, I can- 
not agree that in the majority of cases }. 
a sense of economic insecurity is the 
predominating cause of race preju-} 
dice. Making full allowance for the 
fear that Negroes and other racial 
groups would come in to take their} 
jobs, and even at lower rates, the ‘ 
major explanation I believe is a fail 
ure on the part of too many white 
men and women to recognize those of 
different color and other different 1} 
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ial origin as human beings created 
the {by our common Father and called to 
the same destiny. There are legions 
of people who have not the slightest 
to fear from competition of other 
groups in industry who are as guilty 
of this vicious and anti-American 
practice as if they themselves had sus- 
op- fined personal injury from the ob- 















on: ject of their prejudice. This is a fact 
Oye Vit everyday experience. 

ition, ( ; : 

e on } We must put a higher value on the 


non-economic function. Against the 


that the principle of good, if properly 
upported and sustained, must be de- 
feated and driven from the field? 
e must not yield to such negations. 
¢ remedy for anti-social institu- 
ions is the organized reconstruction 
f society upon an ethical basis. If 
are to safeguard society against 
buses of human rights which are 
wecifically aimed at racial groups, 
then we must level against those 
_Pbuses principles directly contrary to 
he false principles that have given 
ise to them. Legislation? To be 
ure. Any high principle of justice 
hen formulated into law can _ be- 
rome a tremendous force for educa- 
ion and moral betterment. And we 
hall not cease to agitate for the pas- 
ge of the permanent FEPC and 
imilar legislation. 

But laws can cover only part of the 
Id and are 6f limited operation. 
The experience of all history shows 
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that so far as any culture was directed 
by conscious aim it was above all re- 
ligion that so directed it. You will 
perhaps think I am becoming vision- 
ary now and that I am failing to con- 
fine myself to realities. I assure you 
I do not mean to be visionary and I 
assert with all the powers of my be- 
ing that I am dealing with realities. 
What have we to say of our Ameri- 
can culture? It has been in the mak- 
ing a long time. Is it a thing of rich- 
ness and vitality? Can we say that 
it possesses a social function or a 
sense of social responsibility, fed 
as it is by torrents of cheapness and 
vulgarity and insanity, shot through 
and through with materialism and 
false values? Can we hope through 
its influence and operation to arrive 
at any betterment of the social con- 
science ? 

I would be rash indeed to feel or 
to say that economic security will not 
aid greatly in the improvement of 
human relations among all classes of 
our people but economic security may 
come and it may go. It depends on 
man; it depends on weather; it de- 
pends on many contingencies. Where- 
as moral standards and spiritual val- 
ues are the backbone of the liberal 
tradition. Who am I, a member of 
the Catholic, Apostolic Church, and 
who are you, professors of the great 
faith of Israel to be ashamed to say 
that the eternal values ordained and 
established by the Creator of all man- 
kind are sufficient and adequate to 
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cure the ills that afflict our society? 
Was the Mosaic Law one or was it 
two? It was one and its validity ex- 
tended over all the people in all their 
relationships. In the words of St. 
Paul, it was the Sword of the Spirit. 
It penetrated every heart and gave it 
understanding. It commended jus- 
tice and it commanded charity. 

If you say to me that the moral 
aspect of this problem cannot make 
a strong assault on discrimination, I 
will say to you it has not been tried. 
I mean, of course, that it has not 
been tried in a sustained way and on 
a broad front. When we had a war 
to win and billions in war bonds that 
had to be sold, everyone heard the 
message. This, too, is a war that 
affects deeply our national existence. 
From the experiences of our loan 
campaigns and from the great mer- 
chandisers of our land and the pro- 
fession which helps them market 
their products let us learn a lesson. 
Let us find means to reach multitudes 


The Immediate Job 


Our immediate task is to remove the last remnants of the 
barriers which stand between millions of our citizens and their 
There is no justifiable reason for discrimination 
because of ancestry, or religion, or race, or color.—President 
Truman to the National Association for the Advancement of 
the Colored People, June 30, 1947. 


birthright. 
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of people and repeat and repeat and 
repeat in varied and brief and accep. 
table forms the essence of justice and 
brotherhood, the inequity of segrega- 
tion, discrimination and racial jj] 
will, and the disastrous effects that 
these evils are having on our national 
strength and our standing in the 
world. 

Let us use the newest means to 
sell something which is ageless and 
from the beginning—something that 
is part of God—the love of neigh 
bor. It will not bring in dollars a 
to the merchant, but it will bring 
comfort of soul to millions of ou 
people and new strength to this beav- 
tiful land. If vicious and ignorant 
men spread the gospel of hate, let uf 
find wide means to pour forth the un 
assailable logic of racial harmony 
Let us wield the Sword of the Spiri 
with the technique of our times an 
we shall drive out this evil that is 4 
blight upon and a reproach to ow 
civilization. 
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Sacramental Penance 


By the Eprrors 


Reprinted from the Recorp* 


FTER we have told our sins in 

Confession, the priest assigns 
ys some devotional practice by way of 
a “penance.” ‘This penance we are 
bound to accept, and to fulfil after- 
wards. If by chance it should be one 
of great difficulty to us from some 
cause unknown to the priest—an un- 
likely event—we are not forbidden 
to represent the difficulty to the con- 
fessor respectfully in order that, if 
he judges fit, another penance may be 
substituted by him. 

The obligation to fulfil the “pen- 
ance” is, speaking generally, one bind- 
ing under mortal sin, but that sup- 
poses that the penance is, as modern 
penances go, a notable one, as, e.g., 
five decades of the rosary would cer- 
tainly be. If, after intending at the 
time of confession to say the pen- 
ance, I were afterwards deliberately 
to omit it, I should sin by this; but 
that would not destroy the worth of 
my confession, though if the omission 
amounted to a mortal sin, I should 
fall once more from the state of 
grace acquired by the confession. 

The “penance” is for making sat- 
isfaction to God for the sins con- 
fessed and remitted—at all events, as 
to their guilt. 


But every sin involves two effects: 
guilt before God, and punishment. 
These need not always disappear to- 
gether. If my repentance be very 
perfect—e.g., when I have the high- 
est grade of contrition—then both 
guilt and punishment are certainly 
removed together. But this “clean 
sweep” will not always occur; so the 
penance is meant to contribute, at 
all events, towards paying off the 
debt of temporal punishment that 
may still remain due after the guilt 
of sin, and God’s subsequent dis- 
pleasure at it, has ended with absolu- 
tion. 

Whatever debt the penance itself 
may have failed to satisfy, that I 
may wisely try to wipe out by volun- 
tary acts of penance, either spiritual 
ones—e.g., hearing Mass, acts of 
sorrow, renewal of sorrow for sins 
of my past in future confessions, gain- 
ing indulgences, resignation under 
trials, etc.—or else bodily penances— 
e.g., fasting or abstinence, self-denial 
in comforts, bearing pain and labor, 
etc. 

It might seem absured to imagine 
that a few prayers, taking us but a 
few minutes to recite devoutly, should 
go any way towards satisfying the 
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justice of God. But we must remem- 
ber that such acts, when imposed in 
the Sacrament, derive an exceptional 
atoning value from the atonement of 
Jesus Christ, which the Sacrament 
applies to our souls for the express 
purpose of undoing the effects of our 
personal sins. Thus a Litany, or a 
few Paters and Aves, recited as a 
sacramental penance, have, through 
Christ’s merits, a power of satisfy- 
ing God altogether out of proportion 
to their face value, and far greater 
than they would possess if said inde- 
pendently as a penitential act of de- 
votion of our own choosing. 

The above leads to the subject of 
forgetting penances. Two forms of 
forgetfulness are possible: a) I may 
forget what it was; or b) I may 
forget to perform it. 

(a) If I forget what it was and 
am still with the priest, let me ask 
him to repeat it. If I have left the 
confessional, I am not bound to make 
a fuss in order to get to him again. 
I can ask about it next time, though 
in all probability the priest will not 
remember what he told me. 

There is no use in doing some- 
thing else instead. This would, of 
course, show good-will, and would 
have some value of satisfaction, like 
any other act of devotion performed 
spontaneously, but it would lack that 
higher value which the Sacrament 
‘imparts to the actual penance en- 
joined me. 

(b) Though I know what penance 
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was given me, I may forget to say it, 

How does this affect my Confes. 
sion? Neither in case (a) nor jn 
case (b) is the absolution undone. 
The Confession still remains sub- 
stantially good as to the forgiveness 
of the guilt of sin, always supposing 
that I meant to perform the pen- 
ance, but it is shorn of its perfec- 
tion through neglect of the satisfac. 
tion. The result is that, whatever 
amount of temporal punishment | 
should have paid off by doing the 
“penance,” this amount will still need 
to be paid either in this world or 
more heavily in Purgatory. 

No time can be fixed within which 
a penance must be fulfilled unless the 
confessor expressly implies one. It 
appears most fitting, however, that 
it be performed at all events before 
the next Confession, if its character 
admits of this. The obligation to 
perform it never ceases merely 
through lapse of time. 

Unless the priest expressly states 
otherwise, the devotional practice 
prescribed need only be performed 
once. Thus, “Say for your penance 
five ‘Hail Marys,’ ” means, “Say the 
five once, not every day.” 

People should carefully attend to, 
and understand, the penance enjoined 
before leaving the confessional. If 
they cannot hear, they should say 
so, and all worry afterwards will be 
saved. 

It is an excellent practice, though 
not a duty, to say one’s penance im 
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mediately after leaving the confes- 
sional, and so complete the Sacrament 
in all its parts. 


Or Dousts AND SCRUPLES 

We come to a topic of considerable 
practical interest, but one which it 
is not easy to discuss in general. Here 
is the question: “When I 'see plainly 
that the sin is mortal, my course is 
clear—I must confess it. But what 
is my duty when in doubt as to my 
guilt—when such inward question- 
ings occur as these: Was that a 
mortal sin? Did I do it at all? Or, 
if | did, have I confessed it before? 
Or, did I give full consent to it? 
The anguish of my mind may be not 
a little sharpened by the conviction 
that the thing in question would be 
trying to confess; and on realizing 


‘this, I fancy that the reason of my 


hesitating to judge myself guilty of 
the sin is simply that I should not 
like to tell it. And yet I say to my- 
self the next moment: “No, that is 
not the case. If I knew it to be mor- 
tal, I would tell it, in spite of the 
cost.” Am I describing a case of 
scruples? Not exactly, But those to 
whom the question of “doubts” is 
most practical are generally of the 
“anxious” class who find much diffi- 
culty in making up their consciences. 

To speak of doubts proper. It may 
be stated that a genuine doubt is not 
obligatory matter for Confession. 
One may say more. Given that it is 
genuine, it is not matter for Con- 
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fession at all; for Confession is for 
sins—i.e. for wrong of which we are 
definitely conscious. Doubts are cap- 
able of being solved, perhaps, but not 
of being absolved as such. Our ob- 
ligation, as defined by Trent, is to 
tell “all mortal sins of which we are 
conscious.” Now, a state of doubt as 
to mortal sin produces no definite 
consciousness of mortal sin, but only 
a more or less grounded fear that we 
may have committed it. 


Necative Doust 

Of course, we may be unconscious 
of sins simply because we have not 
examined ourselves, and have no 
views one way or another. It is 
simply a blank “I don’t know.” That 
is called a merely negative doubt, or 
complete lack of knowledge, the 
remedy for which is to inquire by 
self-examination—i.e., made with the 
ordinary care alone demanded of us. 

Supposing that, even after exam- 
ination, my mind remains as before 
in a simple state of “I don’t know,” 
because I remember nothing at all 
about what happened. There is, at 
all events, one case in which such a 
negative doubt about mortal sin 
obliges me to confess—viz., when I 
am clear that I committed a certain 
definite mortal sin, but have no rea- 
son of any kind for concluding that 
I have ever confessed it. Here the 
law of confessing mortal sin is cer- 
tain, yet I have no ground at all, it 
is supposed, for thinking that I have 







































ever satisfied the law. So I must do 
so. But in practice this duty will 
seldom bind, because a purely nega- 
tive doubt is not so common; that 
is to say, unless some sort of evidence 
will turn up in the mind for and 
against me which will convert the 
doubt into a positive one. 

Unless such treatment of doubts 
as this were lawful, it is obvious that 
Confession would become an intol- 
erable burden to anyone not possessed 
of a retentive memory. One cannot 
exact that a person should remember 
the fact of confessing every single 

L sin that he may, nevertheless, have 
duly confessed. So, too, apart from 
careful general Confessions and mis- 
sions or retreats, the consciousness of 
regular and, perhaps, frequent Con- 
fessions made with reasonable care 
forms a positive ground for solving 
doubts of the above description in his 
own favor. As a rule, if a person 
in this kind of doubt has the convic- 
tion, “I’m sure I must have told 
that,” this of itself is an indirect 
proof of there being positive grounds 
for the conviction. For a strong im- 
pression of this sort cannot exist with- 
out some cause, although the cause 
may not be traceable for want of 
memory. And that cause constitutes 
a valid reason for deciding in favor 
of liberty. 

In this matter I am supposing a 
person with an averagely sane con- 
science—not a scrupulous person— 
by which I mean, not one who thinks 
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himself scrupulous, but who has been 
warned that he is, whether he be- 
lieves it or not. As regards the 
scrupulous, one may say that their 
doubts, whether negative or positive, 
are an exceedingly cheap commodity, 
and are not to be valued at more than 
a farthing a ton, and may be ignored 
accordingly—I mean, by the sufferers 
themselves. Possibly a confessor 
might forbid such a one so much as 
to mention the word “doubt,” in 
order to give others waiting without 
some chance of receiving the Sacra- 
ment. 


Positive Dovust 

This means that I see reasons for 
and against my guilt, or else agains 
my duty to confess—a state of rea 
soned uncertainty. No doubt can 
produce a certain obligation of any 
sort, and an obligation that is not 
certain is none; so, as long as the 
doubt lasts, I am free. Of course, 
as I said above, this supposes that the 
doubt is honest. Some firmly-built 
consciences have no difficulty in de- 
ciding doubts for themselves; others, 
without being decidedly scrupulous, 
can get no peace from such decisions 
on private authority. To such, com- 
mon sense suggests and advises that 
they should mention any really 
troublesome doubt as a doubt, of 
course (for truth’s sake), accusing 
themselves “in so far as they may 
have been guilty.” It is bad for the 
soul to be ever “see-sawing” over 
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doubts of conscience. We cannot 
prosper spiritually, any more than a 
country can temporally, while there 
is no internal peace. 

Those, moreover, have special rea- 
sons for mentioning doubts about 
some kinds of sin who are wont fre- 
quently to commit undoubted mortal 
sins of that sort; for here the argu- 
ment from their experience stands 
rather against than for them. 

Again, a person who has hitherto 
not had occasion to test his courage 
in confessing sins that are very trying 
to tell, and now finds himself face to 
face with a serious doubt in that kind, 
certainly needs to be on his guard 
against his repugnance to mention 
the matter, lest it impair the sincerity 
of his judgment as to the gravity of 
his guilt; whereas one who has often 
bravely, and perhaps unnecessarily, 
subjected himself to such humilia- 
tions has no cause to suspect the 
honesty of his doubt. 


MENTION Dousts 

There is a great advantage in men- 
tioning doubts (i.e., as doubts) in 
Confession. For after doing this my 
duty is satisfied for good and all, even 
if, as several reliable theologians 
teach, I become certain later on that 
the sin was undoubtedly and plainly 
mortal. This follows necessarily from 
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what innumerable authorities main- 
tain—viz., if, being in doubt as to 
numbers, I accuse myself of commit- 
ting some mortal sin “six or seven 
times,” and I afterwards become cer- 
tain it was seven times, it is not bind- 
ing on me to correct the error in a 
future Confession. Yet what have we 
here but the very case in point, for 
that seventh mortal sin was confessed 
as doubtful, and it is afterwards 
found to be certain. Besides, my 
whole duty—according to the Coun- 
cil of Trent—is to confess sins as 
they stand in my conscience—i.e., 
obviously, at the time of confessing. 
This done, I am quit. The case just 
treated is not on all fours with that 
other one—namely, when through 
forgetfulness I make no allusion at 
all to a clear offence—for there 1) 
I had committed an evident mortal 
sin; 2) moreover, I have not strictly 
confessed according to conscience (ex- 
cept in the sense that I acted in good 
faith), but according to memory. In 
my preparation I may have been fully 
conscious of the sin, though it es- 
caped me when confessing; whereas 
in the case before us, I have men- 
tioned the matter, and, moreover, 
have done so according as it stood in 
my conscience at the time of my Con- 
fession, which is all that the teaching 
of Trent requires. 

















German Priests and Nazism 
HE fact that the Catholic 


clergy of Germany remained 
independent of Nazism in Germany 
has been strikingly upheld by the 
survey of the Military Government’s 
Denazification Boards. 

Not a single one of about 2,500 
Catholic priests in the State of 
Wuerttemberg-Baden and Greater 
Hesse was found to be “objection- 
able” by Military Government in the 
course of denazification proceedings. 

In the State of Bavaria, only 17 
out of approximately 7,000 Catholic 
priests were listed as “non-employ- 
able unless subsequently approved” 
by the German denazification boards. 
The survey, which included both 
members of the diocesan and regular 
clergy, points to the fact that less 
than two out of every 1,000 German 
priests in the two States had any 
Nazi leanings. 

After the German collapse, all 
members of the clergy in the United 
States zone of occupation were classi- 
fied into three groups: those against 
whom no objection was raised by 
Military Government; those whose 
retention was approved by Military 
Government pending trial under the 
law for liberation from National So- 








cialism, and those non-employable 
unless subsequently approved by Ger- 
man denazification boards. 

The proceedings were based on a 
Washington directive providing that 
all churchmen proved by investiga- 
tion to have been active Nazis should 
be treated in the same manner as any 
other person similarly guilty and re- 
strained from preaching and other 
functions, normally through their es- 
tablished ecclesiastical superiors. 


In accordance with this directive, 
clergymen and all full-time profes- 
sional employees of religious organi- 
zations throughout the American 
zone were required to fill in denazi- 
fication questionnaires, which were 
then checked by the Public Safety 
Branch, and placed in one of the 
following five categories: (1) Non- 
employment mandatory; (2) Discre- 
tionary (adverse recommendation) ; 
(3) Discretionary (no adverse rec- 
ommendation) ; (4) No evidence of 
Nazi activity; (5) Evidence of anti- 
Nazi activity. 

From the beginning it was Ameri- 
can policy to be lenient with the 
Churches. regarding denazification. 
Every effort was made to encourage 
the Churches to cleanse their own 
ranks of Nazi influence. So far no 
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clergyman has been removed as a re- 
sult of direct action by the higher 
level of Military Government. 

Results of denazification proceed- 
ings in both the British and the 
French zones of occupation are un- 
derstood to be even more favorable 
for the Catholic clergy than in the 
American zone. However, no final 
tabulations are available from these 
zones so far. 

Of, course, we must not expect 
that people of a certain kind, on read- 
ing this, will stop their “smear cam- 
paign” against the Church. Facts 
don’t accord with their fancies, so 
facts must go—TuHe SouTHERN 
Cross, Adelaide, South Australia, 
Feb. 14, 1947. 


Hunger 
HAT widespread famine should 


follow the most destructive war 
in history was only to be expected; 
all the plans that were made by the 
world’s statesmen took into considera- 
tion the certainty that the ending of 
hostilities would mean immediate dis- 
tribution of food supplies to the dis- 
tricts that had been overrun by the 
contending armies. But it was taken 
for granted that a year of extraordi- 
nary measures of relief would be suf- 
ficient to enable Europe to resume 
almost a normal production of food- 
stuffs, and that the problems to be 
settled would be, by this time, en- 
tirely of a political nature; that the 
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victor nations would be practically 
restored to pre-war living conditions, 
and that the people of the conquered 
nations would be strong enough, 
physically, to be assigned to a regu- 
lated life that would include payment 
of reparations. 

Nature, however, has decreed 
otherwise. Actual starvation was 
prevented last year by the rushing in 
of vast supplies, principally from the 
United States, but the preparations 
made for resuming full crop produc- 
tion in the farming sections of Eu- 
rope have been defeated by the storms 
and severe cold of last winter. There 
is no normal living anywhere in Eu- 
rope; the people of England and 
France and Russia are insufficiently 
fed, while the people of Germany, 
Austria, Poland, Italy are barely able 
to exist. The specter of hunger is 
everywhere, and minds are being 
made desperate by the weakening, 
numbing effect of insufficient food. 
Statesmen cannot hope to be able to 
settle the affairs of a post-war world 
that is hungry, for there can be no 
rational adjustment of any other 
problems until that elemental neces- 
sity for food is met. 

Our own country has not : tend 
selfishly by while this tragedy of hu- 
manity was taking form. We have 
given of our surplus and have made 
some slight sacrifices of our comforts. 
But in the face of the overwhelming 
suffering we must do more—as a na- 
tion and as individual human beings. 
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For the call of hunger is an appeal to 
basic charity; hunger is the great 
leveler, recognizing no distinctions 
of friend or foe, no preferences oi 
race or religion or color. Indeed, this 
prevalence of hunger offers an oppor- 
tunity to establish a new bond among 
men, one which treaties and wars 
and United Nations organizations 
can not hope to achieve. Hunger de- 
mands charity and charity can bind 
up the wounds of the world. For 
charity is love and only love—the love 
of neighbor for the love of God— 
can rebuild human solidarity—The 
PirrspurcH CartTuo.ic, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., May 15, 1947. 


Technological 
Unemployment 


IGH among union objectives is 

the achievement of job security 

for its members. If we remember 
this fact it will help us understand 
just why unions fight so hard to 
maintain a full complement of jobs 
for their members and even at times 
seem to act in a manner contrary to 
the common welfare. Just what to 
do with displaced workers has long 
plagued industry-labor relationships. 
The Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, AFL, and garment employers 
recently met and solved the problem 
in a novel way. A new finishing ma- 
chine had displaced skilled hand 
workers. A mutual agreement speci- 
fied that, for three months, the wages 
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of the displaced workers would be 
charged against the machine. During 
that period the hand workers were 
being retrained for new jobs in the 
industry—and received full pay from 
their old employer. 

At the end of three months, the 
displaced workers being adjusted to 
their new jobs, the extra pay stopped 
—the employers and ultimately the 
consumers received the benefits of 
the machine. : 

The plan is worthy of emulation. 
In cases where displaced workers, by 
reason of age or lack of opportunity 
cannot acquire new skills, an indus- 
trywide pension plan might be the 
answer. It is interesting to speculate 
while passing upon what would have 
been the fate of these workers had 
there not been a strong union in the 
field to protect thir interests—THE 
Laspor Leaver, New York, N. Y., 
May 30, 1947. 


The Sham Catholic 


&e HE major cause for the suc- 

cess of Communism in influ- 
encing the humanitarian liberals of 
our day is undoubtedly the secular- 
ized condition of modern society, to 
which Catholics themselves have 
made at a least a negative contribu- 
tion by remaining aloof, by not at- 
tempting to Christianize the environ- 
ment. . ... What is wanted is not an 
anti-Communist crusade that will an- 
tagonize those humanitarians who 
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suspect the Church of reactionary 
tendencies, but a positive, construc- 
tive approach to the problems of 
modern living in each particular en- 
vironment.” 

This statement is taken from “Op- 
eration University,” a pamphlet pre- 
pared and just issued by the Joint 
Committee for Student Action of the 
National Federation of Catholic Col- 
lege Students and the Newman Club 
Federation. 

The quoted comment reiterates 
what we have stated many times in 
these columns. 

Most Catholics take either a storm- 
ing attitude against Communism or 
an aloof position. Exposure of Com- 
munistic trickery and propaganda is 
useful and necessary. Remaining aloof 
is not only out of order, but is giving 
aid and comfort to the enemy. What 
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is definitely, basically necessary is 
active, practical Catholicism and in- 
fluence. The Communist practices 
what he preaches and wields his in- 
fluence throughout the sphere of his 
environment. Too many Catholics 
just don’t practice at all what they 
beliéve and make no effort to exert 
any influence with their Christian 
way of life. 

The Communist gains admirers by 
his conviction, sincerity and energetic 
activity and application of his beliefs. 
The aloof and inactive Catholic 
brings discredit upon his Church by 
his sham life which fails to coincide 
with what he says his Church teaches 
and stands for. If we are not with 
Christ, living His way of life and 
helping Him, we are against Him.— 
CaTHoLic ACTION OF THE SOUTH, 
New Orleans, La., April 17, 1947. 


Approach to Communism 


Perhaps it makes some sense, then, to say that the correct 
approach to this problem is the positive approach, that the way 
to fight Communism is not to fight Communists at all (except 
when necessary to protect ourselves from direct attack). In- 
stead, we must work to fill the material and spiritual needs of 
the people with the fruits of Christian justice and charity and 
with the True Religion. Only by correcting the abuses of 
monopolistic capitalism can we save our economic system from 
Marxian collectivism, and only by returning to true Christianity 
can our Christian civilization win out over the pseudo-religion 
of totalitarianism—Marc Griesbach in THE MARQUETTE 
TrisuneE, Milwaukee, Wis., May 1, 1947. 








Statement on Displaced Persons 


Adopted by the Executive Committee of the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference, Des Moines, Iowa, April 16, 1947 


S THE second year since the close of the war draws to an end, 

over 1,200,000 refugees remain within or outside the displace- 
ment camps of Germany, Austria and Italy. The vast majority of these 
people are unrepatriated and unrepatriable. The Western democracies 
have set their face against any solution which would force these people 
to return to the countries of their origin. Conscious of what our nation 
has done so far to safeguard the human rights of these displaced persons 
but seriously concerned about their fate, the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference, in the words of the resolution adopted at its Con- 
vention, held in Green Bay, Wisconsin, on October 11-16, 1946, 


. strongly urges that fundamental principles of justice and charity and the 
long recognized practice of offering asylum to those not guilty of crime be ad- 


hered to in our day. 

The Conference heartily endorses the policy of our government 
which refuses to cooperate in any plan to surrender displaced persons, 
without previous trial, to the totalitarian regime from which they flee. 
The ideology dominating the government in the countries of their 
origin conceives as criminal anyone whose declared political or religious 
convictions are in disagreement with those of the party in power. To 
act toward these unfortunates as if the word justice had the same mean- 
ing for us as it does for them whom they fear would be to betray our 
democratic ideal and to abandon our respect for human rights. 

Under present conditions, which we seem powerless to change, no 
satisfactory solution of the problem of the displaced persons can be 
found save in resettlement and naturalization elsewhere, preferably in 
countries outside of Europe. The countries in which they now reside 
are in no position to absorb them; the straightened domestic economy 
alone of these countries suffices to reveal that fact. In the case of Ger- 
many, particularly, considerable harm has even now resulted from the 
overburdening with millions of deportees a country whose national 
boundaries have been restricted. The addition of nearly a million 
refugees would make even more difficult the reconstruction of the 
economy and the establishment of peace. Upon the United States, 
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therefore, and other nations with excess resources, territory and oppor- 
tunity, devolves the duty to open their doors to these homeless people. 

The Conference urges at least the temporary modification of our 
immigration laws to permit the admission of worthy refugees without 
regard to national origin. It presupposes, of course, that due precau- 
tion be taken to separate the worthy from the unworthy so that those 
alone be admitted who are not likely to undermine our democratic ideals 
and institutions. —The National Catholic Rural Life Conference favors 
the bill sponsored by the Citizens Committee on Displaced Persons, Pr 
and, with this Committee, urges prompt passage of the necessary legis- 
lation. 

The Conference is convinced that the adniission of these displaced 
persons to the United States can be effected without undue strain upon 
our domestic economy, without injustice to the veterans, and without 
aggravation of the housing situation. Our proportionate share of 
400,000 of these people is not a large number in view of the size and 
resources of our country. The number means somewhat less than 
100,000 families, many of whom would be cared for by relatives, 
friends, or others willing to assume responsibility during the period of 
readjustment for their housing and employment. Since many of the 
displaced persons are rural people, it is highly desirable that they be 
directed to the land and away from our congested cities. To see that 
those known to be prepared for such a life be so directed should be a 
fixed policy of our government. 

The Conference, on its part, promises support to all efforts in the 
resettlement of displaced families on the land. It has received pledges 
from various dioceses and individuals to assume out of a sense of charity 
and justice the responsibility for absorption of definite numbers of these 
rural families. Some localities in our nation suffer from a lack of agri- 
cultural workers. In many instances older farmers are eager to retire 
from active farming carried on during the war. In fact, the practice 
of importing farm laborers from neighboring countries and the West 
Indies is still followed, despite the passing of the war emergency. The 
Conference feels that a much more satisfactory and permanent solution 
of the shortage of agricultural labor could be reached by the employ- 
ment of displaced rural workers in dire need of resettlement and security. 

We reassert our statement that the absorption in our countryside 
of these displaced rural families will in no way aggravate the housing 
situation nor cause unemployment. We have this pledge and assurance 
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from our own priests and bishops who are in daily contact with rural 
people and who are eager to solve the housing problem in cities, towns 
and country. They tell us that the charitable spirit of their parish- 
ioners will find a way to give shelter to the unfortunate displaced 
people. This will be especially feasible in large rural homes located at 
a distance from towns and cities, where only two or three persons now 
occupy such residences. 

The National Catholic Rural Life Conference urges upon our Con- 
gress the prompt appropriation of funds for the budget of the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization. This organization is charged with the 
responsibility of caring for the displaced persons during the period 
intervening until a satisfactory solution be found through resettlement. 
It is obvious that some such international agency is needed to care for 
these hapless people once the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, which has supported most of the camps, goes out of 
existence. Provision must be made in time. 

Reaffirming the stand taken in its resolution adopted at Green Bay, 
the Conference again urges that, in addition to temporary relief to 
refugees, the permanent immigration policy be re-examined. The Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Conference affirms that the least that can 
be done in defense of human rights at this time is to provide shelter 
within our shores for the deserving victims of totalitarian persecution. 
This objective can and must be achieved by passage of temporary 
legislation on immigration. It should not be delayed by examination of 
or disputes about permanent immigration policy. 


r 
A Program 


Most observers have noted that our parochial and fraternal 
societies are dying of inaction. Putting on a show or a smoker 
seems to exhaust their vitality. They have nothing to do. The 
secret of keeping an organization together and alert is to have 
every member contributing work that will enable his ability to 
be recognized and honored. The survival of the family is our 
major social problem; it should for some time to come be the 
primary social interest of the Knights of Columbus and more 
so of the Holy Name Society and the Children of Mary. What 
price and glory beside the wholeness of a home?—The LaBor 
Leaver, New York 12, N. Y., May 16, 1947.., 








Priests for Russia 


JoHN J. Keecan, S.J. 


Reprinted from Jesurr Missions* 


T WAS due mainly to an appeal 

by the recently deceased Metro- 
politan of Lwow in Galicia, Poland, 
Monsignor Andrew Szepticky, in a 
memorial to Pope Benedict XV after 
the close of the first World War that 
oriental branches were set up in the 
great Latin orders of the West. The 
Metropolitan thought that the forma- 
tion of oriental branches among the 
Latin orders of the West might prove 
to have an invigorating influence on 
the union of the Eastern Churches 
with the Roman Church. Pope Bene- 
dict XV requested of the Jesuit Gen- 
eral that steps be taken to form an 
oriental branch of the Society of 
Jesus. 

This was but the resurrection of 
an old plan which Cardinal Kolo- 
nitsch had proposed at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. Since the 
Eastern Churches possessed neither 
missionary nor teaching orders but 
only contemplative ones, he thought 
of having some Jesuits adopt for the 
time being the Greek rite so as to 
enable them to teach and preach. 
But all these proposals came to 
naught at the time, for although the 
General of the Order and the Con- 
gregation of Propaganda were in 


favor of it, still Canon Law forbade 
the passing from one rite to another. 

The Jesuit Fathers began their 
apostolic labors by founding a By- 
zantine-Slavic parish in Albertyn in 
Eastern Poland in 1924. Then they 
opened a Novitiate of the Oriental 
Rite in Albertyn in 1926. In the 
next ten years eighty-four Oriental 
novices were formed. In 1931 the 
Latin Bishop of Luck in Eastern 
Poland gave to the Jesuits an Ori- 
ental Seminary in Dubno and it was 
recognized by the Pope as Pontifical. 
Twenty-eight students of philosophy 
and theology attended classes there in 
1937. 

In 1936 a Novitiate of the Byzan- 
tine-Rumanian rite was opened at 
Totesti in Rumania by two Jesuit 
Oriental priests who had previously 
founded an Oriental parish there 
during 1934. There is a great field 
of apostolic labor in Rumania. The 
number of Eastern Catholics of the 
Byzantine-Rumanian rite is 1,300,- 
000 while the total Orthodox popu- 
lation is 13,000,000. When the 
Jesuit Rumanian mission was first 
formed in 1924, some oriental priests 
and scholastics were among those who 
entered the Latin Novitiate at Satu 
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Mare and the nucleus of the Ru- 
manian Oriental Jesuits was formed. 
It has now blossomed forth into life 
by the opening of a novitiate of their 
own rite. 


Lasorinc For Russtan PEOPLE 

In 1934 a Minor Seminary for 
both the Latin and Oriental rites 
was erected in Sophia in Bulgaria. 
An Oriental house of the Society of 
Jesus was opened in the town of Esna 
in Esthonia to provide Orthodox Es- 
thonian priests and educated men who 
desired the Union of the Churches 
with an opportunity of knowing the 
Catholic Church. It was staffed in 
1937 by two Jesuits of the Oriental 
rite. In the city of Namur in Bel- 
gium there was founded in 1923 a 
Russian College of St. George. There 
the Russian emigrant boys boarded 
and attended the Jesuit College. 
Most of the boys are Orthodox. It 
was in charge of Father Paul Mail- 
leux, a Jesuit of the Byzantine-Slavic 
rite, until the war. 

In Shanghai, China, in 1937 there 
were two hundred and seventy-eight 
Russian Catholics of the Byzantine- 
Slavic rite among a total population 
of 28,000 Russian Orthodox. Their 
first Pastor was Father Javorka, a 
Jesuit of the Byzantine-Slavic rite, 
and it was owing to the munificence 
of an English Catholic Society that 
their small and very poor chapel was 
transformed into a beautiful one. 
Today two English Jesuits, Father 
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Frederick Wilcock and Father Harry 
Milner, and the American Jesuit, 
Father Maurice Meyers, have a 
school and parish for Russians. 

During World War II all this 
work of the Jesuits in Europe was 
either destroyed or subjected to the 
greatest hazard owing to the posses- 
sion or dominant control of these 
territories by the U.S.S.R. 

At Rome the Pontifical Russian 
College, founded in 1929 and dedi- 
cated to St. Thérése of the Infant 
Jesus, was staffed by Jesuits. Pope 
Pius XI on the completion of the 
college building remarked that “we 
know nothing of the future but we 
do this in the spirit of faith, trusting 
in Divine Providence.” And Divine 
Providence did not disappoint the 
Pope, for in ten years of the Russian 
College, thirty-four were ordained 
priests. 

Members of the Society of Jesus 
volunteered to become Oriental 
Jesuits. They study theology at the 
Gregorian University, reside at the 
Roman scholasticate and have their 
own Oriental chapel at which they 
daily assist at the sacred liturgy. 

Part of the fruition of this plan 
we see working out in this country. 
In November, 1935 Father Michael 
Nedtochin was invited by Archbishop 
Cantwell of Los Angeles to open a 
Russian Catholic Mission in that city. 
When Father Nedtochin was caught 
in the invasion of Lithuania in 1939, 
a British Jesuit, Father John Ryder 
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of the Byzantine-Slavic rite, who had beside the Old Cathedral in lower 
worked in Rome and Esthonia, was Manhattan. 

asked to care for this mission. In And so in all the large cities of the 
New York, Father Andrew Rogosch, world, whenever there is an influx 
a secular priest ordained and trained of Russian Catholics, priests from the 
at the Russicum in Rome, is the Russian College, converted Orthodox 
Catholic Priest for Russians of the priests and Jesuits are laboring for 
Oriental Rite and has his own chapel the Russian people. 


Needed: Parents 


I want to make very clear that children need loving, manly 
fathers and strong, womanly mothers actively in their lives 
from the moment they are born; and that nurses, schools, 
camps, play groups and all the other educational paraphernalia 
of our day may supplement but never replace this primary 
need.—Dr. Carl Binger in THE New York Times, April 
24, 1947. 


On the Taxpayer’s Money 


Here is a vast educational system whose leaders are con- 
stantly striving to keep their schools “non-sectarian” by ex- 
cluding every vestige of religious training. The decline in 
religious and moral life in our time must be attributed, at 
least in part, to a school system divorced from religion. More 
playgrounds, more sex-instruction, more slum-levelling, more 
teachers, and more schools are among the many remedies that 
the naturalistic educational leaders of our day would recom- 
mend. Some have one favorite cure for the evils of our day; 
others have another pet panacea; but they are all united in 
one thing: Keep God out of our schools!—James F. Gribbon 
in THE Barcray Street News, New York, N. Y., March, 
1947. 








The Quest for Security in a 
Changing World 


BENJAMIN L. Massg, S.J. 
Executive Editor of THE CATHOLIC MIND 


An address delivered before the Rhode Island State Conference on Social Work, 
Kingston, R. I., June 12, 1947 


ACK in the spring of 1943, 

Elmo Roper summed up his 
years of experience in testing public 
opinion in these words: “The thing 
most demanded for our country by 
most people, of all economic levels, 
and in all walks of life, is continuity 
of employment. The specter of un- 
employment of the early 1930’s must, 
they say, never be repeated again.” 

This conclusion was confirmed by 
every public-opinion poll taken dur- 
ing the war. 

The polls showed something else, 
too. Dr. Gallup reported in 1944 
that the “vast majority of U. S. 
citizens vote in favor of cooperation 
with other nations in enforcing peace 
through some sort of world union 
after the war.” A year later Fortune 
Magazine stated that 75 per cent of 
the American people favored the 
United Nations. 

Nothing that has happened since 
V-J Day, not even the election re- 
sults of 1946, indicates a shift in the 
sentiments of our people. The vast 
majority of them are still pre-occu- 
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pied with security—with economic 
security at home, with international 
peace abroad. The proof for this 
statement lies all around us. You can 
find it in the current talk about an 
impending recession, in the consumer 
strike against high prices, in Presi- 
dent Truman’s budget with its 
enormous allocations for the military, 
in the stock market in Wall Street. 
If there were any expectations of a 
brave, new world that would emerge 
from the war, they have been 
thoroughly confounded by the grim 
reality of the past two years. 
Despite a victorious war, despite 
high levels of income and employ- 
ment, despite the United Nations, 
there is abroad in this land of ours a 
spirit of fear and dissatisfaction. The 
people know that the utter defeat of 
the Nazis and Japanese has not made 
a third world war impossible, or 
even unlikely; they know that our 
postwar economy is out of joint, that 
the present boom is unhealthy and 
that no adequate measures have been 
taken, either by government or by 
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business, to maintain high levels of 
production and employment and 
avoid a postwar depression. 

To these fears we must add an- 
other—the fear of the unknown. 
Most of our people may know little 
about the rise and fall of past civili- 
zations, but even the least educated 
among them are aware of the deep 
currents of change in contemporary 
life. They sense that we shall never 
again return to normalcy. Even the 
dwindling minority which - still 
dreams of going back to the cozy 
world of the 1920’s must know in 
its heart that its dreams will never 
come true. The Great Depression, 
the desperate efforts we made to cope 
with it, the war which sent our boys 
abroad for the second time within a 
quarter century, the revolution in 
transportation and communications— 
all these add up to what we can only 
call a revolution in our traditional 
way of life. 

And then there is atomic fission 
and the vista it opens before our 
startled eyes—a vista of unparalleled 
progress, but a vista, too, of such 
potential danger and destructiveness 
as the mind of man has never faced 
before. Postwar man senses that he 
is standing tip toe on the brink of 
anew age, but whether the new age 
will lead him to higher levels of 
civilization or drive him down the 
slippery slope to barbarism, he can- 
not tell. No wonder he is scared out 
of his wits. No wonder that he has 


come to place a value on security 
that would have seemed cowardly to 
his adventurous ancestors. The only 
world that he knew is dissolving into 
thin air; his feet no longer touch 
familiar ground ; the age of radar and 
rockets and atomic bombs has sneaked 
up to him and caught him unaware. 

Nor is our picture of postwar man 
yet complete. 


Source or StrENcTH Lost 
At the grimmest crisis in their lives 
millions of our fellow citizens have 


. lost their way in life. They have 


lost their spiritual bearings. In times 
of stress our ancestors could turn 
inward for the hope and security 
which an unfriendly world denied 
them. Their faith in God, their 
trust in His kindly Providence, their 
conviction that the uncertainties of 
this life, no matter how difficult and 
threatening, counted little in the 
scales of eternity, gave them an an- 
chorage in which they could ride out 
the fiercest storms that blew. Now 
for a large percentage of our people, 
perhaps for a majority of them, this 
source of strength and courage has 
dried up. The difficulties of today 
and the dread uncertainties of to- 
morrow they face strictly on their 
own. Is it surprising, then, that as 
a result the world is too much for 
them ? 

This loss of interior strength, 
through loss of belief in God and 
the comfort of religion, is, I believe, 
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one of the explanations of the mass 
movements which are so characteris- 
tic of our unhappy times and which 
scheming dictators are only too ready 
to use for their ugly purposes. Adrift 
in a mechanized world, the individual 
seeks security by merging himself 
with a group and submitting his will 
and judgment to some strong man 
who claims to have all the answers. 
Thus it was that Mussolini rose to 
power, and Hitler after him. 

Now this is not a normal, human 
situation, even though the hunger for 
security is a perfectly normal in- 
stinct. It is not normal because 
human beings have other propensities 
besides the instinct for security. They 
have, specifically, an unquenchable 
thirst for freedom and independence 
which the most perfect security im- 
aginable cannot satisfy or extinguish. 

Under especially trying circum- 
stances, it is true, men have some- 
times sacrificed their liberty for se- 
curity, but with this bargain they 
have never been satisfied for very 
long. The trouble is that once the 
bargain has been made it is not easy 
to disown it, as millions of disillu- 
sioned Italians and Germans have 
discovered in our own time. The 
great task that confronts us, then, is 
to prevent affairs from becoming so 
bad that in desperation men will 
barter freedom for security. We 
must manage our economy so wisely 
that it will be difficult for them to 
make a choice which they will re- 
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gret to their dying day, and their 
children after them. In other words, 
we must provide for all our people 
that minimum of security without 
which the vast majority of men find 
life impossible. 

Toward this goal we have made 
considerable progress since the dark 
days of the early 1930’s. We have 
made some provision for old age, for 
death, for industrial accidents and 
for involuntary unemployment; all 
this, of course, in addition to other 
programs designed to help the handi- 
capped and _ underprivileged. Re- 
cently President Truman again rec- 
ommended to Congress adoption of 
a system of compulsory health insur- 
ance, as well as various other mea- 
sures aimed at minimizing one of the 
constant risks to worker security, 
namely, the hazard of sickness. Al- 
though prospects for early passage of 
such legislation are presently discou- 
raging, the President’s proposals, per- 
haps modified, will sooner or later 
become law. 

Meanwhile there has been an en- 
couraging and widespread increase of 
so-called “social security” clauses in 
union contracts. This movement, 
which was partly an unforeseen by- 
product of wage freezing during the 
war, deserves all our sympathy and 
encouragement. It would, I believe, 
be a bad day for our country if the 
whole problem of security were ever 
to be dumped into the laps of our 
Federal and State governments. In 
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a modern industrial society there are 
many activities which can only be 
performed by the State, and it is 
shortsighted, to say the least, to op- 
pose such governmental intervention 
either on doctrinaire economic 
grounds or on circumstances which 
were peculiar to our frontier past 
and have long since changed. But it 
is just as shortsighted to exaggerate 
the function of government and to 
belittle the contribution which indi- 
viduals and groups can make to a 
healthy society. 


A Sounp Mippte Way 

In dealing with the problem of 
security, as in dealing with all other 
social problems, it should be our en- 
deavor to walk a sound middle way 
between the rugged individualism of 
the past and the spreading collec- 
tivism of our times. Such, it seems 
to me, has been the philosophy of 
our sanest social reformers; such the 
spirit of the laws they have written 
on our books. 

Admittedly some of these laws are 
imperfect and need to be revised and 
liberalized. A legal minimum wage 
of forty cents an hour, in view of 
the higher price level induced by the 
war, is plainly inadequate and ought 
to be raised, as President Truman 
recently recommended, to at least 
sixty-five cents an hour. Similarly, 
the pre-war scale of payments under 
the Old Age and Survivors insur- 
ance system no longer corresponds 


to economic reality. The time has 
come, too, to rationalize unemploy- 
ment insurance and to bring about 
greater uniformity among the fifty- 
one disparate systems now in opera- 
tion. 

But while we criticize existing 
laws and work to improve them, it 
would be a mistake to lose sight of 
the splendid progress that has been 
made. Nobody appreciates more 
keenly than do social workers, who 
by profession rub shoulders daily 
with human suffering and misfortune, 
what a revolution in our social think- 
ing has occurred during the past 
fifteen years. We have gone a long 
way from the time when unemploy- 
ment was automatically associated 
with laziness and_ irresponsibility, 
and when poverty and misfortune 
were generally regarded as peculiarly 
odious forms of moral delinquency. 
The county poor house has ceased to 
be a symbol of our attitude toward 
poverty and distress. 

Despite, then, the difficult circum- 
stances of the present hour, this Con- 
ference can begin its work with a 
sense of satisfaction over past ac- 
complishments and solid ground for 
hope in the future. If I were to offer 
any advice to the professionals 
gathered here, it would be this: in 
your necessary preoccupation with 
the details of social work, do not 
lose sight of the big, over-riding 
problems which affect the security of 
all of us. The first of these is the 
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problem of world peace; the second 
is the problem of cyclical depressions ; 
the third is the problem of religious 
belief. 

So long as a third world war re- 
mains a probability, none of us can 
feel secure. All the other problems 
which confront a disorganized world 
are secondary compared with this one. 
For the people of the United States, 
protected hitherto by almost unas- 
sailable natural defenses against pos- 
sible aggressors, this sense of insecur- 
ity is a novel experience, and it is the 
hope of the world that we shall deal 
with it in a new and constructive 
way. 

The old formulas for preventing 
war have become anachronistic. 
Everywhere the masses of people, in- 
cluding, I feel sure, the exploited 
Russian people behind their “Iron 
Curtain,” are crying for an end to 
big armaments and balances of 
power; and so far their cries have 
gone unanswered. 

Most of us must see now that the 
United Nations as presently consti- 
tuted is a very imperfect and inade- 
quate answer to the world’s desire 
for peace. Stripped of its adorn- 
ments, the United Nations is re- 
vealed as resting on the shifting sand 
of agreement among the Big Powers. 
It is built on a unity that does not 
exist. Far from abolishing balance 
of power, it has consecrated that out- 
moded, nineteenth-century principle 
and applied it on bigger and, pre- 
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sumably, better lines. But while the 
diplomats debate at Lake Success, the 
most fearful armament race in all 
history is in full and_ relentless 
progress. A third world war seems 
inevitable unless the United States 
can provide some new initiative and 
lead the nations toward the goal of 
total disarmament and real juridical 
world organization. This is the ob- 
jective for which all of us, regard- 
less of our other interests, must con- 
stantly strive. 

The second great obstacle to se- 
curity in the modern world is the 
boom-bust cycle characteristic of the 
capitalistic system. Too many peo- 
ple in important positions in busi- 
ness and in government seem to have 
forgotten the tragic and embarrass- 
ing fact that, when the war started 
in 1939, there were still 9,000,000 
unemployed in this richest of coun- 
tries. In other words, despite un- 
paralleled government spending for 
the relief of the unemployed, of dis- 
tressed home-owners, of business and 
agriculture, our private-enterprise 
system had not yet recovered from a 
depression which began ten long 
years earlier. 

This means in plain language that 
we have not yet found the answer to 
mass unemployment and cyclical de- 
pressions. The war was only an in- 
terlude; a time of false prosperity 
financed by billions of dollars of new 
debt. It settled nothing; it solved 
nothing. Once its effects cease to be 
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felt, once wartime savings by indi- 
yiduals and corporations have been 
exhausted, once funds for foreign re- 
lief have petered out and the accumu- 
lated needs of our citizens have been 
satisfied, we shall find the old pro- 
blem of maintaining high levels of 
production and employment waiting 
for us, like a child disowned, on the 
doorstep. 

We have unemployment insurance 
now, it is true, but our unemploy- 
ment insurance system was never 
meant to cope with a major depres- 
sion. Under it, benefits are paid for 
three or four months at the most. 
We have also a law called the “Em- 
ployment Act of 1946,” but no one 
who is acquainted with this legisla- 
tion has much confidence in it. In 
theory, the Act vests in the Federal 
Government the responsibility of 
maintaining high levels of production 
and employment, but this responsi- 
bility is so watered down by condi- 
tions attached to it that it is doubt- 
ful whether in practice the Govern- 
ment would be able to do much to 
keep the wheels turning. There is 
something wrong with a bill that 
could be and was supported by Sen- 
ator Murray of Montana and Sen- 
ator Taft of Ohio. 

It is true, too, that several busi- 
ness groups have begun to take the 
problem of the boom-bust cycle seri- 
ously, but it is likewise true that the 
only answer suggested by the most 
influential of these groups is to re- 
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turn as nearly as possible to the ideals 
of laissez-faire economics. In short, 
if we escape a major depression in 
the next decade, it will not be 
through any intelligent foresight on 
our part, but rather through sheer 
good luck. This state of affairs, I 
need scarcely add, is not calculated 
to inspire a spirit of confidence and 
sense of security in the future. 


Reuicious BELIEF 

I come, finally, to the problem of 
religious belief. If I should say that, 
of all the aspects of the quest for 
security, this is the most important, 
you might discount the assertion on 
the general ground that a clergyman 
might be expected to talk in this 
way. After all, a man would not 
present himself for ordination if he 
did not regard religion as the most 
significant thing in life. But if you 
will ignore my profession for a mo- 
ment, I should like to suggest three 
reasons why religion is capital to our 
whole discussion. 

In the first place, we shall never 
succeed in providing complete ma- 
terial security from cradle to grave. 
There will always be an element of 
uncertainty in life, unforeseen de- 
velopments, unexpected misfortunes, 
natural and unavoidable disasters. 
If a man is to have a sense of security 
in life and find within himself the 
strength to face vicissitudes, he must 
establish a proper relationship with 
Almighty God. It is only when we 
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realize that this life is a time of 
trial and testing, a pilgrimage to our 
Father’s House, the vestibule of 
eternity, that we can keep the suffer- 
ings and disappointments of life in 
proper perspective and surmount 
them. If molehills become mountains, 
is it not frequently because our per- 
spective is faulty? Because we fail 
to see life steadily and see it whole? 
Because we judge things purely in 
the uncertain half-light of our com- 
mon mortality? 

We shall never feel secure in life 
until we feel our feet firmly planted 
on the ground; and in the nature of 
things that ground can only be our 
strong belief in the God Who made 
us. 

But religion is more than a phil- 
osophy of life: it is a code of morals, 
too. This concerns us here because a 
large part of the problem of security 
is a moral problem. Why do we 
lack international security today? 
Why are we fearful of the next de- 
pression, halting in our efforts to 
cope with recurring periods of mass 
unemployment? Is it not because we 
feel powerless to effect the necessary 
social and economic reforms? And 
why this sense of impotency? We 
recognize that war is a foolish way 
to settle differences among nations, 
yet we go on slaughtering one an- 
other. We recognize the absurdity 
of want in the midst of plenty, yet 
periodically we permit our economic 
machine to falter and idle along at 
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half speed. Why? Because we don't 
know the answers? Partly for this 
reason, no doubt. But is it not also 
because we are morally weak and 
confused? Because we are proud and 
greedy and envious and selfish and 
lustful for riches and power? 

It was Gladstone, I believe, who 
once said that every great problem 
he was called upon to handle as 
British Prime Minister had its origin 
in human sin. I am firmly persuaded 
that this is true, and I see no satis 
factory conclusion to the modern 
quest for security until private and 
public morality correspond more 
closely than they do now with the 
religious faith we profess. 

In still a third way religion is es- 
sential to the goal we would reach. 
Every society has a soul as well as 
a body, and that soul is always a 
religion of some kind. It may bea 
false religion, as Nazism was a false 
religion and Communism is a false 
religion, but it wins the allegiance of 
men and determines the spirit of 
their society. 

It is no accident that our civiliza- 
tion has always been a dynamic force 
in the world. The religion which 
inspired it is itself a dynamic force. 
Christianity is free from that fatalism 
which discourages progress; equally 
free from that Manichaean pessim- 
ism which damns the body and all 
material things as beyond redemp 
tion. It is vibrant with hope in the 
perfectibility of the individual man 
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and to him it offers a goal worthy overemphasis on security is not good 
ont F of his great capacities. Without the for man; it kills initiative, destroys 
this dynamism which Christianity gives ambition, menaces freedom. But 
also | to our culture, the modern quest for these dangers are not insurmount- 
and | security might easily become a steady able. By being true to our religious 
and } descent toward slavery and stagna- traditions we can, I am sure, success- 
and } tion. There is no insecurity in a fully avoid them. We can have se- 

penitentiary. curity, and liberty, too, but only in 
who There are some people who depre- a society where men worship the God 
lem F cate the contemporary emphasis on Who created them and reverence His 
- 87 security and even judge it to be law. Let us march on, then, to new 
igi F dangerous. While feeling free to levels of security, but cherishing al- 
aded disagree with them, let us acknowl- ways the liberty of the children of 
atis F edge that they have a point. An God. 
dern 
and 
nore CS 
the 
$ es Democracy for Export 
‘ach, We must make American democracy an article of export. 
A Actually the Christian concept of the dignity of man is the 


b strongest revolutionary force in the world. But for some 
ry reason or other—call it lack of imagination or lack of under- 


false standing—we have allowed the materialistic and brutal verbiage 
false of communism to gain a greater export currency than our own 
& : belief, which springs from eternal sources and which can 
‘: never run dry. We must export our way of looking at our 
‘“ fellow man. This does not mean that we try to force any- 
liza thing down any man’s throat. That would be imperialism. 
force It emphatically d h hold 

‘hich phatically does not mean that we uphold any regime, 
07) no matter how corrupt, provided it is anti-Communist. That 
‘lism would be nihilism. But it does mean an outlay of time, intelli- 
ually gence, energy, and money to present our view and to give 
sii compelling demonstration of its worth. It is the essential first 
d all step that we believe in ourselves. Without such belief nothing 
sie can be done. Without such belief, all expenditures are mere 
4 waste.—Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., May 14, 1947. 











The Racket of 


Red Leadership 


GEOFFREY STONE 


Reprinted from THouGHT* 


INCE the Catholic’s life tends— 

or, more accurately, should tend 
—toward a unity in which faith, rea- 
son, feeling and action serve a com- 
mon end that is at once the beginning 
and the term of their activity, he is 
perhaps a little too quick to judge 
the behavior of others as though the 
ordonnance of their minds were the 
same as that of his own. He allows, 
supposing that he is a Thomist, the 
primacy of the intellect, and when 
he sees bad behavior, he looks for 
wrong concepts. In this he is right 
enough if he is judging men of a 
certain minimal good will and ra- 
tional consistency: there is no doubt 
that the nearly impregnable bigotry 
of the present-day “liberal” descends 
in a fairly straight line from the 
genuine respect for “reason” of his 
eighteenth-century forebears. It is 
certain enough, too, that the twen- 
tieth-century Communist can claim 
the same ancestry, so far as the genesis 
of his ideas is concerned. 

But the mistake—and potentially 
it is a serious one for the Catholic’s 
tactics against Communism—is to 
suppose that the increasingly large 
number of persons in Europe who are 
attracted to Communism are follow- 


ing a route of relatively disinterested, 
though wholly mistaken, reason, It 
is a mistake because Communism 3 
an ideology (which is the modem 
word for the rational conclusions to 
be drawn from a faith) has lost 
whatever attraction it once had, and 
its only appeal is as an instrument 
of power suited to the contingencies 
of the moment. 

That Communism is ideologically 
dead is evidenced by the fact that it 
has attracted no first-rate minds since 
Lenin and Trotsky, men born more 
or less three-quarters of a century ago 
and into a cultural milieu a good deal 
older still. First-rate minds are not 
necessarily attracted by first-rate 
ideas—the list of geniuses of the last 
five hundred years amply bears out 
Paul Elmer More’s statement that 
brain power is no guarantee of right 
thinking—but when a fourth-rate 
idea captures a first-rate mind, it is 
because some area of that idea corte 
sponds with an aspect of reality about 
which he feels with especial intensity. 
Marx may have inverted Hegelian 
idealism into a materialism too crude 
for any modern school-boy of average 
brightness, but that bludgeoning in 
strument served him to attack the 


* Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y., June, 1947 
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very real abuses of the society which 
had formed him into the fatally nar- 
row, though deep, percipient of the 
truth he was. 

Yet who, if we look into the day’s 
paper, is the heir of the bitter, con- 
centrated old man, -tormented like 
Job with boils, who ground out his 
all-but-unreadable work of genius in 
the British Museum reading room? 
One heir, at any rate, is Marshall 
Tito, whose face blandly gazes from 
the sedate pages of The New York 
Times with the smooth, troglodytic 
features we look for in Russian gen- 
erals, the frightening, depthless face 
of the man who knows exactly what 
he wants, and whose breast glows with 
the neon-like glory we had only yes- 
terday associated with the adipose 
drug addict who did some of the best 
European art the inverted compli- 
ment of stealing it (a dishonesty too 
complex in its motives and too deeply 
rooted in our culture, though as a 
perversion of it, ever to expect of 
Tito). 

The answer that materialism trans- 
ported from a_ nineteenth-century 
library to the twentieth-century Bal- 
kans gives us a Tito is true; but 
it is a truth appropriate to the library 
rather than to the Balkans. If, to 
use some currently fashionable lan- 
guage, we look away from the 
noumenon and at existence, just what 
do we find? Naturally, we shall not 
be able to clear our minds of all 
antecedent knowledge: we shall re- 
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call that, in the nineteenth century 
and until only recently in the 
twentieth, Communism attracted men 
of mixed motives and articulated 
those motives: which were an out- 
raged sense of justice, pity for an 
increasingly dehumanized proletariat, 
and a desire to destroy all that such 
men thought, in a good measure mis- 
takenly, gave rise to feelings of this 
kind. Anger characterized these men 
above all else; and it was an anger, 
such are the profound contradictions 
of our nature, that bore some re- 
semblance to Christ’s when he drove 
the money-changers from the Temple 
and some to the rebellious Lucifer’s. 


PerRsoNAL GAIN 

Where in the contemporary scene, 
where Communism rules or bids to 
rule, do we see any motives of this 
kind? They are not there, and that 
where Communism flourishes, the 
black market also flourishes may tell 
us why; the connection between the 
two is more than an aspect of econ- 
omic transition: today they are both 
manifestations of an attitude of mind, 
preliminary to any ordered thought 
and often contemptuous of it, that 
addresses always one fundamental 
question to each facet of existence: 
“What’s in it for me?” 

And why not ask it? There are 
no more great ideologues. Those who 
proclaimed the truth as they thought 
Marx saw it were disposed of in 
Moscow in 1937 by due process of 
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law or had their brains beaten out 
in Mexico by an underpaid assassin 
with an alpenstock. Any lust of 
destruction exercised by an Albanian 
commissar will find only trivial ex- 
pression, on a global scale, when com- 
pared with that a young man, sub- 
scribing to Jeffersonian democracy, 
can do from a B-29 with an atom 
bomb. In the deserts of rubble and 
the fields fertilized with corpses, a 
new kind of man takes over, and he 
is not in the least interested whether 
the materialist dialectic is bringing 
the locomotive of history to the Fin- 
land Station; he only asks: “What’s 
in it for me?” Perhaps he is against 
religion, tradition and civilization as 
the West has known them, but only 
because the destruction of all three 
serves his immediate purpose—which 
is symbolized in a marshal’s uniform, 
a big Cadillac and an unaudited hand 
in UNRRA supplies. 

The barbarian hordes that once 
more have come out of the steppes 
might, if they could be pressed for 
it, find their justification in a strange 
amalgam of Byzantine despair and 
the personal doctrines of a German 
Jew lapsed from Lutheranism; but, 
like al] barbarian hordes, they carry 
no really fructifying vitality with 
them, and their “order” is the sys- 
tematizing of pillage, rapine and 
murder. No newspaper correspon- 
dent has yet succeeded in telling us 
what is in their minds, and one im- 
agines that they all, in their several 
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degrees, are like that character of 
Dostoyevsky’s who could not abide 
the West because there all the houses 
weré built of stone. Amongst the 
fallen stones of those houses, the 
jackal now slinks, his greed and 
cruelty and terror exercised not out 
of any conviction but merely for their 
own immediate satisfaction. 

This, however, is not to say that 
he is entirely without principles, if 
by principles we understand general 
assumptions on which he bases his 
actions. Collectivism, the fight 
against reaction, bringing the benefits 
of progress to the people—all these, 
naturally, figure in his public dis- 
course, since his real ends and motives 
are by their nature incapable of 
apology. In a way, to be sure, he 
does “believe”? in his public state- 
ments, seeing that they advocate only 
what will serve him; but the real 
horror of the situation is that his 
audience is as cynical as himself and 
the “masses” are a collection of com- 
pletely isolated individuals, each with 
his eye on his neighbor to see when 
he cheers. 


DEATH AND TERROR 

This state of affairs has been 
brought about, as was suggested, by 
the observance of certain principles, 
and these principles are in the end 
two: death and terror.. The prin- 
ciple of death is easy to grasp: you 
kill your political opponents and, if 
you do it with sufficient thoroughness, 
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you also kill the political ideas which 
they represent (for the truly non- 
ideological political leader hates 
“ideas,” of any kind, above all else). 
The principle of terror is not so 
quickly evident, since terror is not 
used on the recalcitrant (they get 
death) but on the agreeable, so that 
terror is almost an end in itself. 
Terror is the universal Od of the 
totalitarian state; it is the atmos- 
phere everyone breathes; it falls on 
the just and the unjust alike. It is 
not used in the service of any par- 
ticular ideology or program, as an 
observer of Russian purges will 
quickly see. 

For instance, the writers who were 
recently purged cannot have suffered 
their fate (whatever it was) because 
of any failure to adhere to the party 
line; they would never have reached 
their eminence without the most dili- 
gent and wormlike spinelessness in 
expressing their masters’ contradic- 
tory wishes, nor is it thinkable that 
they should ever have been guilty of 
the hybris of expressing notions of 
their own. It is rather that it is 
exactly the most faithful who must 
be punished, lest they grow easy and 
assured in their own virtue; terror 
is the ever-expected bolt from the 
blue that strikes whom it will and 
always without discernible reason. 

Because the masters are quite with- 
out a positive ideology, it is neces- 
sary that even the most loyal “masses” 
exist in a state of constant terror, re- 
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duced to a jelly trembling to flow 
into whatever form or direction the 
superintendent Unreason demands of 
it. Terror is not the instrument of 
any long-range plan, but is simply 
the field in which the man without 
moral] principles finds all things pos- 
sible. It is of its essence that it should 
be arbitrary. 

How this frightful thing is to be 
met surely no one yet knows in all 
detail, and even the line of approach 
indicated by this brief analysis can 
only be suggested here. At any rate, 
two things seem plain enough. 
Though it may have been, as Chester- 
ton said, socialists who kept alive the 
conscience of Christendom in the 
nineteenth century, there is no longer 
any reason, with the reek of blood all 
about, for seeing in an adherent of 
Communism a man of misdirected 
good will, one whose insights and in- 
tellectual formulations are not equal 
to his moral fervor. Although all this 
perhaps complicates the business of 
his individual salvation (or, again, 
perhaps simplifies it, since he is not 
bound by the tenacity of false ideas), 
it makes the task of diminishing his 
political effectiveness very much a 
matter, one might say, of political 
“physics”: for immediate purposes, 
one can operate, so far as morality 
allows, on the same level as he, and 
no metaphysics and elaborate eristic 
are needed to oppose the total tyrant. 

Secondly, those over whom he rules 
can be approached with equal sim- 
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plicity, since there can no longer be - 


a question of our needing to persuade 
anyone. who has gone part of the 
journey that the locomotive of his- 
tory, once it starts passage through a 
countryside of collective farms and 
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bound for a paradis terrestre. Re. 
cent history seems to indicate—though 
this is far from certain—that the state 
founded on terror collapses only 
through attack from without, but at 
least we can be sure that those within 


concentration camps, is not still need not persuasion but release. 


United Nations 


Ultimately, however, the success of the United Nations 
will be measured by its progress toward two great goals. They 
are: First, the sincere adoption by all nations of an international 
bill of rights for individuals and for minority groups; and, 
second, the adoption by all nations of a program to reduce 
armaments gradually and to abolish military conscription.— 
Most Rev. Bryan J. McEntegart, D.D., Bishop of Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y. 


Catholicism and America 


Real democracy recognizes God and His natural law. The 
liberties of our own democracy are based upon and strengthened 
by the teachings of Christ. It is because our Government is 
based on His teachings that it occupies its position of power and 
prestige. As Christianity alone can explain the origin of our 
Republic, it alone can sustain it in being. Where shall we turn 
for that source of virtue requisite for a healthy democracy except 
to a religion fashioned by God Himself, able by reason of its 
divine origin to impart strength to the weak, fortitude to those 
in ordeal, courage to the faint-hearted; a religion able to lift 
to a high state of moral rectitude. Such a religion is ours.—— 
From Commencement address of Hon. John W. McCormack 
at Boston College, Mass., June 13, 1945. 
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The Christian Factor in the 
Palestine Equation 


Statement issued by the Catholic Near East Welfare Association, May 9, 1947 


HE problem of Palestine tor- 
ments the minds of all states- 
men of good will at this hour of 
world crisis, as they seek a solution 
which will be equitable and work- 
able. Palestine, rightly designated by 
Hilaire Belloc as far back as 1935, 
as “The Battle Ground,” is once 
more fulfilling its ancient role as the 
crossroads of history. For this pocket 
at the far eastern extremity of the 
Mediterranean basin, there have con- 
tended Assyrians, Babylonians, Per- 
sians, Egyptians, Macedonians, Ro- 
mans, Byzantines and Franks. 
Today, we find aligned here in a 
death struggle, two other forces 
which are both Semitic; which are 
both monotheistic and which are both 
non-Christian, as they demand that 
humanity respect their historic and 
ethnic rights to govern this minuscule 
territory of 10,159 square miles. 
Pan-Arabism and Zionism cry out 
for possession of this land. For the 
Zionists it is the Promised Land, the 
Land of Chanaan, a Holy Land, 
granted to their race by Jehovah and 
conquered in His Name and then 
lost in the shuffle’ of the centuries. 
For the Arabs, it is a land which they 
too conquered, not from the Hebrews 
but from the Byzantines, thirteen 


centuries ago in 638 when Omar the 
Caliph entered Jerusalem. To the 
Moslems, too, it is a Holy Land, for 
at Jerusalem there stands the Mosque 
of Omar and many other memories 
associated with the life and deeds of 
Mohammed. To the Arabs, Pales- 
tine after all these centuries is “our 
land” just as truly as Britain no 
longer belongs to the Romans and 
the United States no longer belongs 
to the Indians. 

It does not’ appear to be our 
primary obligation or purpose to de- 
cide or to take sides regarding the 
group in which sovereignty should be 
vested, at the present moment. Our 
chief concern with the problem of 
Palestine at the moment is to call to 
the attention of the peoples of the 
world the consideration that the 
Palestinian problem is not merely 
bipartite but tripartite. For the terri- 
tory of Palestine is not merely the 
Holy Land of the Jews or of the 
Moslems—but it is also, and in a 
very definite manner, the Holy Land 
of the Christians of the world—both 
Catholic and non-Catholic who num- 
ber in the aggregate: 315 million 
Catholics; 117 million Eastern Or- 
thodox and 235 million Protestants, 
making a total of 667 million persons. 
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For all this vast mass of humanity, 
Palestine is a Holy Land, too—not 
merely a town or hamlet of ‘t, here 
and there, but every square foot of 
it. It represents the cradle of their 
religion, not merely insofar as it 
connoted the birthplace and home and 
tomb of its Divine Founder, Jesus 
Christ, but also because these Chris- 
tians revere, too, the locales made 
sacred in the Old Testament. 

While the debate has raged be- 
tween Arab and Jew, too little has 
been emphasized regarding the in- 
terests of the Christians of the world 
in Palestine. The concern of Chris- 
tians for these Holy Places is no 
recent development in world affairs. 
We proved centuries ago the import 
of these sanctuaries in our spiritual 
lives when wave after wave of men, 
and even children—signed with the 
Cross—marched across Europe in the 
Crusades and died in the arid wilder- 
ness of the Near East in their ardour 
to preserve from desecration not 
merely the Tomb of Christ but also 
the other spots sanctified by His 
Presence. After centuries of such 
sacrifice and blood letting, can Chris- 
tendom now be expected to stand by 
silently and be diplomatically ig- 
nored, as an answer to the riddle is 
sought on an exclusively bipartite 
basis ? 

The present population of Pales- 
tine was estimated in 1945 as 1,750,- 
000 while the estimated religious 
census of 1944 declares that Chris- 
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tians constitute 7.5 per cent of the 
population, or approximately 130, 
750 souls. Hence, our concern for 
the Christian Palestinian community 
of 1947 is a very positive one. What 
is to become of this very numerous 
minority, if and when a solution is 
achieved? It may aid us in reaching 
a conclusion if we recall that the 
population of Danzig was but 118- 
000 and yet, a whole world was em- 
broiled in a war to protect the rights 
of this minority with the result that 
10 million people have perished. 


Tue CuristiAN Minority 

These Christians of Palestine— 
both Catholic and non-Catholic—are 
not new arrivals. They have been 
there for nearly twenty centuries. 
They never left there. They are deep 
rooted in the subsoil of their Holy 
Land. They have suffered every type 
of totalitarian persecution and count- 
less thousands have shed their blood 
for hundreds of years precisely be- 
cause they would not disavow the 
principles of the Master Whose land 
was their land. This Palestinian 
Christian minority has been reluct- 
antly tolerated, civically ostracised, 
economically pauperized because they 
have clung to the teachings of Christ 
in the very footsteps of Christ. Hence, 
we repudiate the cynical solution 
suggesting that all Christians migrate 
from Palestine to the Christian Re- 
public of Lebanon: first of all, be- 
cause these semitic Christians as na 
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tives have a natural right to their 
homeland; and secondly, because the 
territory would thus cease to be our 
Holy Land in such an arrangement. 

In 1942 the Arab system in Pales- 
tine maintained 404 schools, while 
the Jewish public schools numbered 
442 and the Christian schools 
amounted to 189. Hence, although 
the Christians counted but 7.5 per 
cent of the population, they were 
maintaining nearly 23 per cent of the 
free schools in the land. We main- 
tain that these statistics cannot be 
overlooked in estimating the progres- 
sive vitality of the Christian Pales- 
tinian community and the importance 
of the Christian minority. 

God knows we Christians yearn 
for the restoration of peace in the 
land sanctified by the presence and 
the preaching of Christ, of the great 
prophets and the apostles. We are 
not unaware that there are forces 
striving to perpetuate social chaos, to 
facilitate ideological infiltration and 
to gain control of the vast under- 
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ground wealth of oil in the Near 
East. But before we can conscien- 
tiously consent to any settlement or 
modus vivendi, we demand adequate, 
factual, implemented guarantees to 
the effect (1) that all our sanctuaries 
will be respected and continuously 
and unconditionally accessible, and 
(2) that the Christian minority will 
actually enjoy not merely that vague, 
frequently distorted and facetiously 
neutralized right of freedom of re- 
ligion, but also freedom of religious 
assemblage; freedom of religious or- 
ganization in conducting schools, 
hospitals, orphanages and other in- 
stitutions of welfare and mercy and 
freedom from civil, social and econ- 
omic discrimination. 

This question of Palestine, in spite 
of its insignificant territorial impli- 
cations, is not a mere local feud. It 
is international. Indeed, it is supra- 
national because of the religious and 
cultural interests of Moslems, Jews 
and Christians scattered across the 
face of the earth. 


On Spiritual Reading 


Spiritual reading demands a certain leisureliness, a certain 


continuity, a certain quiet concentration. 


Again, if you are 


looking for just a pious thrill, or mere information for future 
use, or the satisfaction of your literary taste—well, you may 
get any or all of these things, but little or nothing more. Real 
spiritual reading means seeking nearness to God and to the 
things of the spirit—Stephen J. Brown, S.J. in Tue Irisu 


Rosary, June, 1946. 








Men or Machines? 


NicHOLAS Murray BUTLER 


President Emeritus, Columbia University 


An address at the opening of the 191st Academic Year of Columbia University, 
September 27, 1944 


HE widespread discussion of 

the educational process which 
is now going on throughout the na- 
tion gives evidence of much misunder- 
standing and confused thinking. The 
truly educational process in any form 
is and must be one and the same 
in respect to its ideals and the guid- 
ance which it offers foward achieving 
them. It may, of course, be multi- 
form in respect to its methods and its 
content. 

Liberal education takes precedence 
over every other form of instruction. 
It must always be dominant. Voca- 
tional training or instruction, which 
is something quite distinct from edu- 
cation, should always follow the 
ideals and methods of liberal] educa- 
tion and be subordinate to them. If, 
on the other hand, liberal education 
be even crippled, much less aban- 
doned, then no matter how successful 
vocational training may be, its prod- 
ucts will not be men but machines. 

The factors in carrying on a liberal 
education are the home, the school 
and the church. It is because the 
home is so often overlooked and ne- 
glected as a fundamental educational 
influence and because excessive re- 


sponsibility is put upon the school 
without the aid and cooperation of 
the family that there are so great and 
so many shortcomings in the educa- 
tion of today. What is now popv- 
larly described and discusséd by the 
grandiloquent term juvenile delin- 
quency is, in fact, chiefly the result 
of the lack of home training. Good 
manners and sound morals on the 
part of the young must have their 
foundation and their beginnings in 
the discipline offered by -the home. 
It is only under such conditions that 
the school may, when the time comes, 
take on and successfully establish its 
share of responsibility for the 
strengthening and continuance of this 
necessary discipline and training. 
No more reactionary influence has 
come into education than that which 
is oddly described as progressive edu- 
cation. This plan of action or rather 
non-action would, in its extreme 
form, first of all deprive the child of 
his intellectual, social and _ spiritual 
inheritance and put him back in the 
Garden of Eden to begin all over 
again the life of civilized man. He 
must be asked to do nothing which 
he does not like to do. He must be 
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taught nothing which he does not 
choose to learn. He must not be sub- 
ject to discipline in good manners 
and sound morals. In other words, 
he must be let alone to do what he 
likes in this amazing twentieth-cen- 
tury world in order that what has 
‘been called his individuality may 
grow naturally and without guidance 
or discipline. It is just such fantastic 
doctrines as these which explain so 
much of that which goes on day by 
day and which both shocks and alarms 
truly civilized human beings. 


LiseRAL EDUCATION 

We are unfortunately brought face 
to face almost daily with convincing 
evidence that skillful training in some 
specific vocation is often assumed to 
be an acceptable substitute for liberal 
education. Nothing could be farther 
from the fact. In the Middle Ages 
the constructive thought of Europe 
chose the Trivium—grammar, logic 
and rhetoric—and the Quadrivium— 
arithmetic, geometry, music and as- 
tronomy—to be the instruments with 
which to lay the foundations of liberal 
education as it was then understood. 
Centuries later these subjects were 
superseded by the study of languages 
and literatures, of history and of 
philosophy. Afterwards the funda- 
mental principles of natural science 
were added as well as the history and 
basic thought of the world’s economic 
organization and life. It is not only, 
however, the subject matter of in- 
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struction which constitutes liberal 
education, it is still more the spirit in 
which this subject matter is pre- 
sented and the lessons which are 
drawn from that interpretation. Of 
outstanding excellence in presenting 
the foundation of a liberal education 
are the three courses offered for years 
past by the Faculty of Columbia 
College—Contemporary Civilization, 
Humanities, and Science, the like of 
which should be offered in substance, 
at least, to every college student in 
the land. . 

The rise of democracy has greatly 
increased the problems of liberal edu- 
cation as well as the difficulty of 
making sure that its point of view 
and underlying principles are at least 
the basis and guidance of vocational 
training. No matter how skillful in 
his calling a vocationally trained 
human being may be, he will remain 
merely a machine unless there is 
added to his skill some conception of 
what civilization means, and of the 
part played in the world’s intellectual 
life by the liberal arts and sciences as 
well as by the subject matter of his 
own occupation. 

It is customary to focus all educa- 
tional discussion upon the problems 
presented by the school, the college 
and the university, but this is not 
enough. Full account must also be 
taken of the influence of the circum- 
stances under which life is carried on, 
of the conditions of gaining a liveli- 
hood and of the opportunities which 
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are offered by personal growth and 
development in the social and eco- 
nomic order of our time. It remains 
perfectly true, as has often been said, 
that the liberally educated human 
being will look backward for under- 
standing and guidance and not merely 
for purposes of imitation. The power 
of science is producing day by day 
amazingly perfect machines which 
appear almost able to take the place 
of human intelligence. Of this the 
recently completed “automatic se- 
quence-controlled calculator” is an 
outstanding example. It is of vital 
importance to remember that ma- 
chines however excellent are only ma- 
chines, and that the human being who 
copies them or endeavors to imitate 
them in any guise is preparing for 
a machine-made life. The man who 
is not a machine will read and reflect. 
He will reason and ask questions. 
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He will turn to the world’s wisdom 
in order to get help for the elevation 
of the plane on which his own life 
is to be passed. If a practical plan 
can be worked out by which all 
training shall rest on liberal educa 
tion even though limited, as a found: 
tion, then we shall be opening the 
door toward progress in the world 
such as we have never yet been able 
to achieve. We must not turn from 
the education of men to the making 
of machines. Assurance must be given 
that our educational system will do 
all that is possible to make liberal 
education in some form, however 
limited in time, the foundation a 
well as the ideal of all training of 
any kind. This wil] reduce to: 
minimum the number of skilled huv- 
man machines who have never risen 
to be really men. Our constant aim 
must be men and not machines. 





x 
Haven for Europe’s Homeless 


Europe’s unrepatriables for the most part have rural back- 
grounds. Those who could be eligible for immigration to this 
country are not so great in number that they could not easily 
be absorbed in our rural areas at possibly no more than two 
or three families to a community. Funds are available, at less 
expense to the taxpayer than the present charity to Europe, to 
act as a guarantee that these families would not become public 
charges. Anyone familiar with the industry of the European 
farmer has no fears about his ability to pay his way if given a 
fair chance. That chance is denied him in Europe. Shall it 
also be denied him here in the land of opportunity ?—A nthony 
J. Adams, §.J., in THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS 
AND SocioLocy, April, 1947. 
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Housing and Soctalism 


V. Rev. Mscr. Epwarp Roserts Moore 
Pastor, St. Peter’s Church, New York City 


A letter to the Editor of the New York Times* 


. es LATE Msgr. John A. Ryan, for many years Professor of 
Moral Theology at the Catholic University in Washington, was 
and remains recognized as one of the great pioneer sociologists and 
social scientists that this country has produced. Inevitably he was on 
the receiving end of much of the abuse from which pioneers always 
suffer. Time and again he was accused of radical or socialistic tendencies. 

It must have been with no little glee, therefore, that he greeted the 
Papal Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno, issued in 1931 by Pope Pius XI, 
which endorsed everything for which Monsignor Ryan had pleaded. 
And one can just picture with what satisfaction the grand old man must 
have put his whole tongue into his cheek as he wrote shortly after the 
appearance of the Encyclical an article for a current periodical which 
he entitled, “The Radical (italicized by Monsignor Ryan!) Aspects 
of the Quadragesimo Anno.” 

Today the same confused thinking and the same technique of oppo- 
sition as resulted in Monsignor Ryan’s being branded a “radical” be- 
cause he espoused such social reforms as a living wage, old-age pen- 
sions and the like, is manifest in the campaign to discredit the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner Housing Bill. It would be easy to multiply examples 
of such misleading propaganda, but a letter published recently in your 
columns from one Paul P. Swett Jr. of Baltimore is an excellent case 
in point. “I am amazed at your willingness,” writes Mr. Swett, com- 
menting on a previous editorial in THz New YorK TIMEs, “to say 
that this bill is not socialistic.” 

Your correspondent then proceeds, as is customary in anti-Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner fulminations, to focus his whole attention on the 
500,000 units provided by the bill for low-income families, completely 
ignoring the fact that the bill also aims to stimulate the erection of 
15,000,000 other units on a straight economic basis, i. e., with no 
subsidy whatsoever. 

Incidentally, it might well also be pointed out here that even in the 
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case of the 500,000 units for the low-income groups, the total capital 
expenditure involved is repaid to the United States Treasury with 
interest, the only Government assistance being in the form of a rent 
subsidy to bring decent and safe housing within the reach of those 
unfortunates for whom our economic system has not yet found it 
possible to provide adequate means of livelihood. 

If to stimulate the production by private industry of the commodity 
presently most needed in our nation, homes for our people, and to give 
some small assistance to a very limited number (curiously enough, Mr. 
Swett himself stresses this limitation) of underprivileged families, is 
socialism, well, I’m afraid I’m a Socialist. Furthermore, so are the 
Popes and many of the Bishops of the Roman Catholic Church in the 
United States. 

Pope Pius XI, in another notable document, his Encyclical letter on 
Christian Marriage, has this to say: “If, however, for this purpose” 
(i. e., adequate opportunity for family life) “private resources do not 
suffice, it is the duty of the public authority to supply for the insufficient 
forces of individual effort. * * * If families, particularly those in which 
there are many children, have not suitable dwellings * * * it is obvious 
great peril can arise to the public security and to the welfare and very 
life of civil society itself. * * * Wherefore, those who have the care of 
the state and of the public good cannot neglect the needs of married 
people and their families without bringing great harm upon the state 
and on the common welfare.” 

If that be socialistic, make the most of it! 
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